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EDITORIAL 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR REVISITED 


One hundred and thirty-seven years ago the highly-esteemed Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, implementing what must have been patronizing 
patient papyrus and unquerulous quill, set forth a ringing testimonial 
to the American Scholar within some sixteen pages, forty-four para- 
graphs, and far too many words for enumeration. His oratory evoked 
such optimistic appraisals as the essay "heard around the world" and 
the "intellectual declaration of independence". Time, however, the 
Sirica of the civilized world, must be summoned to effect a more 
encompassing view of Emerson and his views upon education, educa- 
tors, and educatees. We shall not be cruel in our estimation, taking 
into account Emerson's mortality (an assumption he rarely alluded 
to), nor soft in our calculation, realizing Emerson's obvious intellec- 
tual gift (an assumption his critics rarely alluded to), Teachers, 
perhaps, are poor judges, for they seem to see all in terms of row 
number, seat number, and tendency toward turbulence, but I shall 
attempt objectivity in once again observing the American Scholar, 
while reminding the reader that Iam not Emerson (and, correspond- 
ingly, Emerson is not I). 

Emerson concentrated upon the three primary influences on the 
development of ascholar: nature, books, and action, not necessarily, 
but hopefully for the principle, in that order. There is no denying 
the role that nature continues to play within the student's life. He 
is bentered by environmental sermons, signs, and slogans; bombarded 
with coloring books featuring some clever creature hoping to inspire 
interaction with the local trash bin ("Sylvester Sweep-it-Up"in upper 
class periodicals, "Clem Clean-it-Up" among rural tabloids); he is 
badgered by intelligent schemes such as "Earth Day", a delightful 
little episode involving dozens of eager youngsters scampering merrily 
about the playground collecting cigarette butts, while the faculty 
watch from the lounge sitting happily upon their (previously mentioned 
and not reiterated here for the sake of good taste and censorship, 
following "cigarette"), Obviously, the influence produced by nature 
is vast, or vaster even, than that envisioned by sage Emerson. 

Next we approach books, which our benefactor terms "among the 
best of things, well-used". His addition after the comma is perhaps 
the saving grace of his literary case (the rhyme, as any coherence 
within Emerson, is unintentional). The modern epistles found in the 
book-bags of any student are composed mainly of enticing cartoons, 
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inviting crossword puzzles, and frequent references to the author, 
publisher, and forthcoming editions. Anything else appearing through- 
out the pages, such as allusion to some literary classic or artistic 
masterpiece, is a printing mistake, quickly corrected in subsequent 
editions; were the contents of a book required by law to appear upon 
the cover, as the ingredients of our food must be enumerated for 
our verbal consumption, the list would epitomize a periodical of 
lesser quality than any self-respecting comic book (the latter at 
least must employ a measure of realism within the plot). If Emer- 
son's faith in books included only numbers, the modern educational 
journals are fraught with faith-giving excess. If, however, he in- 
tended quality to transcend quantity, a horrendously old-fashioned 
notion at best, our textbook publishers have tarnished the pages of 
proper history (a mediocre metaphor characteristic of today's 
literary appetite) in their love affair with Relevance, while leaving 
gentle wife Worth home upon the doorstep, staring forlornly into the 
financial fog of economic night. 

The third and final premise of Emerson's prescription for scholar- 
ship is enough tosend shivers down the spine of the gutsiest National 
Guardsman: action. Although his intention was only to recommend a 
respite for the mind by brief indulgence in physical labor, the term 
has metamorphosed into a supposed education that Emerson himself 
would initiate swift action from, and break into a dead gallop to 
escape. The action commonly displayed by the disgruntled student is 
a prone position within the hallways of the fascist institution en- 
titled school, where he is joined by fellow dissenters unclear upon the 
meaning of "fascist" but willing to participate inanything guarantee- 
ing disruption and a quick nap. The action on the part of the modern 
student is to verbally protest some existing social institution, em- 
ploying few anatomical elements but the mandible. Emerson, were 
he alive today, would guffaw and slap his knee at the modern scholar, 
working up more of a sweat in that endeavor than is found in most 
lifetimes. He envisioned, I feel, a use for the head other than lamp- 
shade receptacle, economic salvation for the cosmetics industry, or 
handy pedestal for the hair stylist; dreamt of an implementation for 
the body aside from tackling dummy, indentation upon mattress, or, 
when relieved of flesh, as occupant of closet to rattle annoyingly 
within. I donot feel that Emerson's affection for action included 
mortal combat in the name of sportsmanship, inspired by parentage 
and idolized by peers; or ruthless competition among students for 
some prize other than self-satisfaction; nor any of our modern-day 
practices supposedly dedicated to the physical well-being of our stu- 
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dents. For some reason, perhaps owing to lack of imagination on my 

* part, I simply cannot visualize Ralph Waldo Emerson perched upon a 

bleacher seat, pennant in one hand and beer in the other, screaming 

with murderous frenzy for blood and guts to appear upon the field to 

B prepare those adolescent battering rams for "life". No, I can rather 

a om picture Ralph in violent protest of any system exploiting man's in- 

P humanity to man, particularly in the guise of "education". He would, 

in all likelihood, demand that the game occur for the sake of the 

game, the object being acquisition of interactive maturity rather 

than busted heads. What can one logically surmise from Emerson's 

probable attitude toward school sports? Obviously, that Ralph Waldo 
would have made a lousy college football coach. 

And thus Emerson's predictions of the normative influence upon 
the normative scholar exist with depressing validity, along with 
alterations the essayist would perhaps not particularly embrace. 
And yet the basic ideals he expressed those one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago, that fundamental optimism in our ability to improve 
our lot through nature, books, and action, remains unchanged in spite 
of seeming distortion. The American Scholar is as alive today as was 
the hope for his life within Emerson's heart and mind. And at least 
one of the latter's maxims, "Trust thyself", has come to acquire 


even more significance with the passage of time: "who" else can you 
trust? 


James R. Keller 
Mathematics Department 
Marshall University, West Virginia 


A FRIENDLY REPLY TO MARTIN HABERMAN 


In the Tenth Anniversary issue of the Journal of Thought, Martin 
Haberman opened up an area for discussion that has long needed public 
examination. His article, "The External Degree: An Examination of 
Motives," is a scholarly, restrained statement and he deserves the 
thanks of the academic community for skillfully setting the stage 
for serious consideration of this proliferating tendency to offer 
degrees away from established campuses. Mycriticism of Mr. Haber- 
man is not what he said, but what he did not say, and again I honor 
his courage and perception in raising a question that is substantially 
taboo in many professional quarters although the need for thoughtful 
examination is apparent. 
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In his carefully thought-out enumeration of reasons why students 
seek external degrees, he provides seventeen explanations. No doubt 
all of them possess some degree of validity and their inclusion is 
necessary if the subject is to be comprehensively covered. His six- 
teenth reason is probably the principal one, wherein he says,""External 
degrees are perceived as valuable for economic/occupational reasons" 
(p.6). This is undoubtedly true in many cases, perhaps a majority of 
cases, for especially with the military establishment and the govern- 
ment bureaucracy, added degrees mean added status, security, and 
promotion--sooner or later. In itself, seeking a degree for these 
purposes is not unreasonable; to the contrary, it is often commend- 
able. The fundamental question is: are these students receiving a 
"good" degree or a "cheap" degree? Are they really receiving that 
kind of influence and stimulation that serious higher education can 
give, or are they playing an academic game? The question with the 
roughest edge is whether or not they are simply buying degrees. 

In another portion of his essay, Professor Haberman cites seven- 
teen "Possible Reasons for Administrator and Faculty Interest in 
Offering External Degrees." Again, probably all of these are neces- 
sary for a comprehensive explanation, but numbers 1, 3, 7, and 14 
seem to me dominant--and they are all economic in their basic focus. 
Number 1 emphasizes keeping up institutional funding; number 3 
underscores the need to keep present jobs intact; number 7 italicizes 
the need for new funds for new programs; and number 14 pinpoints the 
drive to keep up enrollments (which in the nature of the case is basic 
for appropriations). 

Innovation, experimentation, social service, enlarged opportunity, 
and minority concerns provide some motivation in the external degree 
program, but these are almost always secondary, not primary in 
nature. The primary motivation is pecuniary--money for the faculty, 
money for the general university fund, money for special obligations. 
The frighteningly blunt facts of this movement, as sponsored by 
American universities, is that it is amoney raising venture exploiting 
the economic "needs" of faculty members, the monetary shortages 
of universities and colleges, the pecuniary frustrations of adminis- 
trators, and the imperceptive willingness of many students to seek 
an easy degree through the merchandising mart, rather than through 
the rigorous route of campus residence. 

When new degrees or other academic programs are built, they 
should have solid philosophical, pedagogical, psychological basis; they 
should fill intellectual, academic needs, not financial ones. I can 
scarcely imagine a greater futility than the rich legacy of scholarship 
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and instruction given us by the masterful students of curriculum only 
to find that their students ignore their principles and build academic 
programs because such programs are "profitable". Consider just a 
few of the many good and talented men who have written and taught 
on this subject over such a long period of time, J.G. Umstadt, Hob 
Gray, J.M. Gwynn, Harold Alberti, J.K. and M.A. Norton (Founda- 
tions of Curriculum Building), H.J. Caswell and D.S. Campbell (Cur- 
riculum Development), R.F. Butts, (The College Charts Its Course), 
John Dewey (The Child and the Curriculum), W.W. Charters (Curricu- 
lum Construction), Franklin Bobbit (How to Make a Curriculum), and 
one other that in my mind ranks with the top dozen books of pedagogy, 
Harold Rugg's American Life and the School Curriculum. These have 
been our mentors, and even if old, they are still among the primary 
sources for curriculum theory--and not one of them asserts that 
money making is an acceptable principle for curriculum building. Nor 
do any of the younger curriculum specialists try to defend such an 
indefensible principle. 

Perhaps from an academic point of view the most serious aspect 
of these off campus programs is that they are random, offered 
miscellaneously here and there (which means where there is a paying 
clientele), and they usually enjoy the label "advanced" or some similar 
term. The ones proliferating most rapidly are graduate--but consider 
the contradiction. Students meet for brief "seminars" (usually in 
large classes so costs can be easily met), have minimal contact with 
a professor or professors, often live at vast distances from an ade- 
quate (not to mention a good) library, and then their study is identi- 
fied as graduate--which presumably means it is "research" based. 
Factually, neither the time, nor the interest, nor the motivation, 
nor the facilities exist inmost off campus courses to carry on seri- 
ous academic research, Clear thought requires clear use of language; 
therefore, putting torest the idea that off campus degree programs 
are graduate ones would materially contribute to a clarification of 
whether or not we should have such programs, and, if so, what form 
they should take. 

Having watched this kind of degree grow over a long period, and 
having observed the ease with which professors can be lured into it, I 
am convinced there is one fundamental reform that is essential if 
the "external degree"'is to be anything but another form of merchan- 
dise. Specifically, if the compensation professors receive is with- 
drawn and their participation made an "in load" responsibility, then 
we have a cure for many of the serious abuses--recruitment of stu- 
dents with minimal attention to their qualifications; retention of 
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students who clearly are not of collegiate or university caliber; 
granting credits to students who come late, leave early, and who 
often do very little work; and the endless proliferation of courses 
and programs simply because it is "good business". Not the least of 
the abuses cured would be the refocusing of the attention and ener- 
gies of professors on their home campuses where they belong. 

Most of these off campus programs are pedagogically unsound (since 
they often are conducted under transient, casual, truncated condi- 
tions); they are philosophically unsound (since they often are grounded 
on an "ad hoc", not a rationally developed foundation); they are psy- 
chologically unsound (since they often violate much that is known in 
modern educational psychology); they are financially unsound (since 
they have nolong term basis for funding and will dry up when military 
and bureaucratic financing is withdrawn--and not one university or 
college now in the game will assume the cost when this happens); they 
are professionally unsound (since they often certify professionals 
where they are not needed; e.g., in teaching); and they are morally 
unsound (since they often draw professors into activities that many 
know are intellectually and academically untenable). 

The realities of our era being what they are, and perhaps the same 
holds for all historical periods, suggest that practically everything 
in the world is for sale; therefore, the merchandising of university 
degrees like deodorants or detergents should not be particularly sur- 
prising. Perhaps all the concerned professor can do, as he watches 
the rising tide of barbarism, is to stand against the erosive forces 
of life, and particularly try to resist those that are destructive of 
the integrity of the higher learning. Otherwise, we may logically 
move to a condition wherein degrees are available to those ambitious 
enough to fill in an application blank--and return it with a handsome 
check. 

Lloyd Williams 
University of Oklahoma - Norman 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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RICHARD TAYLOR ON THE MIND-BODY PROBLEM 


William H. Davis 


Though I often disagree with Taylor, he is a man with whom one 
canhave an intelligent and intelligible philosophical dialogue. He deals 
with real problems and writes with great clarity. Besides, in some 
respects his position on the mind-body problem is typical of the ap- 
proach of some current philosophers, and for all of these reasons it 
will be useful to see what he says about it. 1 

Taylor outlines the difficulty and the classical suggested answers, 
including occasionalism and parallelism. These latter, however, are 
possibilities too unnatural for serious consideration. (But, in truth, 
their "unnaturalness"is all that anyone holds against them, for they 
are logically possible answers tothe problem. This is a good example 
of how naturalness is the hidden criterion used by all but the most 
"logicai" of philosophers. ) 

Taylor's own position on the mind-body problem comes out as he 
develops his critique of dualism. Like most modern philosophers he 
has no kind word for dualism, and the whole idea of it seems to set 
his intellectual teeth on edge. To begin with, he says: 

To assert that a man is both body "and" mind--that is, that 

he is two things rather than one--not only does not remove 

any problem involved in saying that he is one thing only, 

namely, a body, but introduces all the problems of describing 

the connection between these two things. (p. 25) 
Now a remark like this makes me gnash my own intellectual teeth. 
For it seems perfectly clear to me that saying that a man is botha 
body and a mind does remove a problem, and does not introduce any 
problem that was not there to begin with. The mind-body problem is 
there to begin with: dualism is not a theory which introduces prob- 
lems; it is thename of aset of phenomena given to us by experience-- 
by the experience of seeing our body as a kind of possession ("I lost 
my arm"), by the experience of phantom limbs, by the alleged experi- 
ence of people who recount out-of-body adventures, the scientist's 
experience with matter which gives no hint that it is sentient, and 
soon. Experience presents us with "all the problems of describing 
the connection between these two things," that is, mind and body: 


Professor Davis is in the Philosophy Department at Auburn Univer- 
sity. He received his doctorate from Rice University and is author 
of Science and Christian Faith. 
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dualism doesn't introduce those problems. And saying that a man is 
both a body and a mind does remove aproblem involved in saying that 
a man is body alone, namely, the problem of how bodies, --material, 
physical lumps, no matter how arranged, can either have feelings or 


‘give rise to feelings. I would say that the philosopher who says men 


are bodies only is perfectly at a loss to explain mind; in fact, to say 
that men are bodies only, sounds as if it is a denial of the very exis- 
tence of mind. This isn't what Taylor intends, but it is what language 
conveys. But consider the following: suppose we do physics for 
another thousand years and never in all of our research get any hint 
as to how atoms and molecules manage to yield sensations. Would it 
not be a legitimate step to try the hypothesis of common sense, the 
hypothesis namely that matter and feelings are two fundamentally 
different kinds of realities--realities which may, and obviously do, 
interact, but which are not reducible to one another? And even if 
physics finally showed us how matter yields feelings, we should then 
probably have good evidence for believing that matter is essentially 
psychic, so that we should then say, not that persons are bodies only, 
but rather that they are through and through mental. 
Taylor has more to say along this line: 

It is rarely noted that whatever difficulties there may be in 

applying personal and psychological predicates and descrip- 

tions to bodies, precisely the same difficulties are involved 

in applying such predicates and descriptions to anything what- 

ever, including spirits or souls. (p. 25) 
And again, 

The body can do these things, and be these things, in what- 

ever manner one imagines the soul can do these things and be 

these things. For, to repeat, the difficulty here is in seeing 

how anything at all can [feel], and that difficulty is not re- 

moved but simply glossed over by the invention of some new 

thing, henceforth to be called the "mind" or "soul". (p. 25) 
But surely men did not invent the difference between minds and 
bodies; they experienced the difference. Does Taylor suppose that 
the words "mind" and "soul" were invented by dualistic philosophers! 
Does he suppose that the common people could have got along per- 
fectly well by speaking of bodies only? If that were true the question 
of the survival of the soul after death could never even have come up, 
for there would have been no idea of a difference between a man and 
his body. But the idea of survival was not the invention of philoso- 
phers, dualistic or otherwise, but is an idea as old as recorded his- 
tory. The truth or falsity of the idea is not at issue: the mere idea 
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itself shows how very natural is the idea that mind canbe independent 
of body. Primitive peoples must have experienced "phantom limbs" 
and many other phenomena too--dreams, out-of-body experiences, 
etc.--which made the hypothesis of a soul separable from the body 
occur to them. 

The case is rather like noticing the difference between an amoeba 
and a horse, and, seeing that there is some problem in how horses 
arose given the prior existence of amoebas, saying that there is no 
real difficulty here at all, that these are both merely animals, and 
that the invention of the difference between an amoeba and a horse 
does not solve any mystery that did not already exist from the fact 
of the existence of amoebas in the first place. True enough, the 
existence of the amoeba is amystery. But the existence of the horse 
is another mystery, not the same one. Analogously, the existence of 
matter is a great mystery itself; but the existence of mind and its 
relation to matter seems to be another mystery, not the same one. 
And besides, no one claims that naming things solves mysteries; 
naming points to observed realities. There are minds and there are 
bodies. The problem is given in experience, not invented. 

Taylor repeats his basic point: ". . . difficulties are involved in 
applying such predicates and descriptions [as thinking, choosing, feel- 
ing, etc.] to anything whatever, including spirits and souls." (p. 25) 
Taylor seems to think that it is as easy to attribute feelings to 
bodies as it is to souls. If that were true, there would be no mind- 
body problem. If that were true, we would find it easy to see how we 
might build asentient machine. And finally, even if it were true that 
we found it as easy to attribute feelings to machines as to souls, 
that would still not necessarily be a good reason for abandoning the 
dualism which we find so natural. Again Taylor reiterates this 
remarkable view: 

But how, one may wonder, can a "mere physical object" have 
feelings? But here the answer should be: why, if it is a 
physical object of a certain familiar kind, should it not have 
feelings? Suppose, for example, that it is a living body, like 
a frog or a mouse, equipped with a complicated and living 
nervous system. Where is the absurdity in asserting that a 
"mere physical object" of this sort can feel? Evidently there 
is none. (p. 27) 
Taylor is saying, "Well, we see thousands of material creatures which 
have feelings. Let us therefore not be amazed that biochemical 
machines can feel." But we are amazed. We don't see how it can be. 
Sure the frog and mouse feel. Taylor asks, "Why should they not 
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feel?" But that's no way to solve a philosophical problem. "Why 
should we not survive death?" "Why should we not have free will?" 
"Why should God not exist?" I happen to believe all these things, but 
I hardly think that "why not?" constitutes good reason for so believ- 
ing. No doubt the mouse feels, but no one has the remotest notion 
of how the brain cells, and the biochemical processes within them, 
give rise to sensation. This reminds me of the famous remark of 
G.E. Moore: 
I do not think that the world or the sciences would ever have 
suggested to me any philosophical problems. What has sug- 
gested philosophical problems to me is things which other 
philosophers have said about the world or the sciences. 2 
Here we have a true landmark in the history of philosophy. Philoso- 
phy began in wonder and is evidently to end in stupor. What are we 
to make of a man who in all of nature and science finds absolutely 
nothing which suggests to him aphilosophical problem? But at least, 
in fairness to Taylor, and in spite of what he comes close to imply- 
ing when he says "Why shouldn't matter feel?", it is nevertheless 
true that he knows there is a great mystery here. He knows that 
nothing in the current state of physics or biology has given us any 
clue as to how matter feels. But to avoid dualism Taylor then begins 
to speak of "unfamiliar states of matter," and states of matter 
"not observable or testable by the ordinary methods of biology, 
physics, and chemistry." (p. 29) One would ordinarily have thought 
that what we mean by matter is the stuff probed by the "ordinary 
methods" of our sciences. You can say that mind is just an "un- 
familiar state" of matter. You can say that the parapsychologists 
are investigating "unfamiliar states of matter," but saying it 
doesn't make it so, You can say a ghost is just an "unfamiliar state 
of matter," but that's stretching the language a bit far. Taylor 
persists: 
Nothing is made clearer, more comprehensible, or less 
strange by postulating some new substance as the subject of 
certain states not familiar tothe natural sciences, and then 
baptizing that new substance "the mind" or "the soul". (p. 29) 
But I object once again that the mind is not the mere "postulation" 
of some dualistic philosophers. I do admit that having named the 
phenomenon of mind we do not understand anything any more clearly; 
but I insist we have more accurately described the phenomenon. We 
do not understand the amoeba and the horse better when we differ- 
entiate them, but at least we know they aren't the same. This notion 
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that all the blame is in the language is ridiculous. The language 
merely reflects experience, and experience is full of mysteries. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I have tried to show that Taylor gives us no good 
reason for rejecting the dualism which has constituted the common 
sense of most men from time immemorial. One can read countless 
versions of materialism and epiphenomenalism, but they are all quite 
beyond proof, and strain even faith. I invite the reader, as he peruses 
the literature of the materialists, epiphenomenalists, behaviorists, 
and related schools, to ask himself if anything he reads gives any 
clue as to how molecules and cells in the brain give rise to sensations 
or mind, or gives any clue as tohow one could possibly deny the reality 
of sensations. Much of the literature simply ignores the major 
problem--How can matter feel?--and concentrates on all sorts of 
side issues and verbal quibbles. But the essence of the dualist's case 
is that there is not one whit more mystery in the experienced mind- 
body interaction than there is in the supposition that matter can 
feel. And the mind-body interaction remains a tremendously more 
natural hypothesis, though not a simple one nor one that offers an 
understanding of the mechanisms involved. 
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KIERKEGAARD AND ACOSMISM 


George J. Stack 


Amongst the many charges that have been made against the thought 
of Kierkegaard, there is one which appears to have some substance. 
It has been charged that the radical emphasis upon the reality of the 
subjective individual leads Kierkegaard toembrace a form of acosmism 
--a denial of the absolute reality of the universe. My intention here 
will be to try to show that he neither intends to defend an ascosmic 
theory nor is he led to espouse such a theory in the course of pre- 
senting his ethics of subjectivity. 

One of the implications of the claim that the ethical reality of the 
subjective person is the sole "reality" and that all other "realities" 
are encountered in the modality of possibility is, presumably, a form 
of acosmism which entails solipsism.! The goal of existence for an 
ethically self-reflective person is to "become subjective", to attain 
an "ethical inwardness" which deepens the inner self. What is of 
primary concern for Kierkegaard's ethical individual is his self or 
the "ideal self". The reality of the self is said to be a kind of inter- 
mediate state which is perfectly appropriate to an intermediate be- 
ing such as man. It is on the issue of the nature of the reality of 
the self as "in between" (inter-esse) thought and being that the mean- 
ing of Kierkegaard's affirmation of subjective existence hinges. The 
most explicit statement of the in-betweeness of man as a self- 
reflective consciousness is found in his unpublished essay, Johannes 
Climacus. Before turning to this work for an elucidation of the dis- 
tinction between "ideality" (thought and/or language) and actuality 
(concrete immediacy), we must turn tothe light shed upon this ques- 
tion in The Concept of Irony. For it is in this seminal exploration of 
existence that the distinction between "essence" (=ideality) and con- 
crete actuality is first considered. 

In The Concept of Irony the nature of Socratic existence is exam- 
ined in order to discover the radical sense of the meaning of "sub- 
jective reflection" for human existence. In what is admittedly a 
one-sided portrait of Socrates, Kierkegaard pictures him as negating 
the actuality of the Hellenic world of his day. The "infinite nega- 
tivity" of Socratic irony was not a negation of all actuality, but a 
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negation of what he calls, a laHegel, the "substantiality" of Hellenic 
socio-cultural existence. Socrates is depicted as an ironic "being- 
for-himself subject" who uses irony to negate the conventional 
"established actuality" of the Greek cultural world of his day? while 
simultaneously affirming "the actuality of subjectivity". Socrates 
is critical and negative towards conventionally accepted values and 
attitudes because he wants to turn man's attention towards a "new 
possibility", towards ar "ideality which gives meaning, purpose and 
direction to life." It is averred that actuality acquires validity 
through action. 3 Kierkegaard relates the inward subjectivity of the 
self-reflective person to a "higher actuality" which, for Socrates, 
is objectively uncertain. However, since actuality is primarily to be 
understood as "historical actuality", 4 the only actuality which the 
individual can shape is his own authentic subjective existence. This 
doesnot entail any theoretical negation of the historical actuality of 
the world. The "ethical inwardness" of Socrates is characterized by 
a dialectical "moment" which does involve a withdrawal from the 
world, a search for critical self-knowledge. But it also involves 
acquiring history and continuity in the temporal, finite world of be- 
coming in which one seeks by "maieutic artistry"® to lead others to 
seek to realize themselves as subjective persons. 

Man has what Kierkegaard calls an "approximation-knowledge" of 
the world. Although he is certainly sceptical about the possibility 
of certainty in the empirical realm, he never denies the actuality of 
the empirical world. In his journals he maintains that "the world is 
the medium in which we are".® Furthermore, even though he is 
severely critical of naturalistic empiricism, Kierkegaard does not 
deny that we have an empirical knowledge of the world.’ Empirical 
truth is characterized as an "approximation" insofar as empirical 
phenomena are "unfinished", changing and the "existing cognitive" 
knower is also undergoing change. The concrete world of physical 
actuality is a complex, ever-changing multiplicity. In this regard, 
reference is made to the difficulty we encounter in seeking "to en- 
compass the mass of empirical data"® accumulated by the sciences. 
Kierkegaard denies that an empirical knowledge of the world gives us 
certainty or objective knowledge. The reason why he holds such a 
position is that he believes that all that we learn from the experi- 
ence of empirical phenomena is "statistical knowledge".? It is quite 
clear that Kierkegaard does not intend to affirm any form of acos- 
mism. His metaphysics seeks to steer a middle course between 
idealism (Hegel) and naturalism. If his sympathies for the naturalis- 
tic standpoint are blunted, it is because "the movement of this 
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method is away from the personal, interested subject, in the direc- 
tion of impersonal laws and statements of determined fact". 

If it is granted that Kierkegaard did not intend to put forward a 
form of acosmism, is it the case that he absolutizes human subjec- 
tivity or that "The manne. merger individual is existentially--in his 
ethical reality--acosmic"?!1 Basically, Kierkegaard avers that the 
subjective ethical reality of the self is the only reality to which we 
have direct access in the sense that we grasp our concrete reality in 
subjectively reflective existence. This gives us "the only knowledge 
which may not possibly in the last moment transform itself into an 
hypothesis". 12 Since the only reality to which we have other than a 
"cognitive relation" is our own reality, it is said that "the only 
reality that exists for an existing individual is his own ethical 
reality". 13 

Now, it would seem that the affirmation of the sole existence of 
the ethical subject entails the unreality of others, the world or God. 
There are, however, ways of extricating Kierkegaard from this 
apparent acosmic and solipsistic position which he certainly does not 
want to maintain. In the first place, he is claiming that ethical 
self-existence is concerned only with particular persons, that we 
cannot know the inwardness, the subjective concern of others simply 
because it is inaccessible tous. We are acquainted with the bodily 
comportment of others through perception and we can think about 
their own subjective reality. However, as Kierkegaard puts it, 

With respect to every reality external to myself, I can get 

hold of it only through thinking it. In order to get hold of it 

really, Ishould have to be able tomake myself into the other, 

the acting individual, and make the foreign reality my own 

reality, which is impossible. 14 
What is interesting about this remark is that it also applies to the 
self-knowledge which is presumably possible for the subjective indi- 
vidual. For, if it is the case that true existence involves "particu- 
larity" and "the particular cannot be thought, but only the univer- 
sal", 15 then what is the nature of subjective knowledge or the "real 
relationship" the authentic personhas to himself? The answer seems 
to be that in subjective existence the individual seeks to appropriate 
and live the ideal possibilities he conceives of as possible of realiza- 
tion. This process is paradoxical since it involves relating an ideality 
(conceptual ideal or possibility) to one's own actuality. The reality 
of the self of the authentic ethical subject is the "dialectical 
moment" in this relationship between thought and being. The required 
"interpenetration" of the self with reflection is a kind of direct 
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awareness of one's state of being which is a form of non-objective 
understanding. Authentic ethical existence is difficult precisely 
because it requires an act of concretely relating "the ought" to one's 
own temporal actuality. Therefore, an authentic or "true" human 
existence is necessarily paradoxical because it calls for the mani- 
festation of "the universal" in concrete subjective actuality. That 
is, 

The task of the subjective thinker is to transform himself 

into an instrument that clearly and definitely expresses in 

existence whatever is essentially human. 16 

The above remarks still leave us with the question Kierkegaard 

himself raised: "to make the ethical reality of the subjective the 
only reality might seem to be acosmism". 17 The question of such a 
possibility can be answered in terms of the concepts of existence and 
reality. If "becoming subjective" by means of choosing and opening 
oneself to amultiplicity of individuating states of being (e.g., ironic 
self-reflection, passionate concern, anxiety in the face of possi- 
bility, reflection on one's death, resoluteness, absolute choice, ac- 
cepting responsibility for one's life, repetitious commitment towards 
an ideal goal, etc.), is the goal of a true ethical existence, then, 
authentic existence is something only an individual, particular person 
can attain or strive for in life. Furthermore, if "subjectivity is 
reality", and if only man can exist ["God does not think, he creates; 
God does not exist, He is eternal. Man thinks and exists."], then 
the true existence of the subjective individual is the only true reality. 
Since neither God nor animals nor inorganic entities can exist in 
Kierkegaard's sense of the word, we are prohibited from being cogni- 
zant of the existence of any being other than ourselves. To be sure, 
we can imagine or conceive of others attaining existence in their own 
subjectivity, but we can never know this. Therefore, the only true 
existence we can know in its actuality is our own subjective ethical 
existence. This doesnot mean that in aweaker sense we cannot refer 
to the "existence" of other persons or beings. That is, the being of 
perceptible entities is not put in question by the conception of sub- 
jective existence as an ethical goal for man. We still are capable of 
having ahypothetical and approximate knowledge of "empirical being" 
and we are capable of "historical knowledge" of various kinds. The 
world is there in the sense of "being there'"no matter how intense is 
the accentuation of subjectivity. In terms of Kierkegaard's concept 
of existence as a spiritual self-activity, there is no acosmism im- 
plied by stating that we only have access to our own existence. 
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Insofar as every other reality is known through the medium of 
thought, we know such realities in terms of possibility. In Kierke- 
gaard's view thought transforms other actualities into possibilities. 
The actuality of every being other than the self-reflective ethically 
existing person is aconceptual actuality for the knower. The actuality 
in-itself of others cannot be conceptualized.18 We maintain a possi- 
bility-relation to every other actuality because we think of such 
actualities in terms of categories ("idealities"). In the specialized 
sense in which Kierkegaard uses the term "possibility" it 

means the manner of my relation ‘to other realities than my 
own: To assert that I apprehend other realities as possibili- 
ties is not to deny. . . a relationship . . . holding among 
real entities. Realities other than my own are, in them- 
selves; to me they are addressed as possibilities. 19 
We may ask, why is the "manner" of my cognitive relationship to 
other realities that of possibility? The answer to this question will 
clarify the meaning of the assertion that the ethically existing sub- 
ject is the only reality to which one has direct access. 

In the course of criticizing Hegel's assumption of presupposition- 
less philosophy and analyzing the role of doubt in philosophy, Kierke- 
gaard develops a theory of consciousness which bears directly upon 
his conception of the unique nature of the reality of the self. In 
discussing the question of how it is possible for doubt to arise in 
consciousness he introduces the concept of "immediacy" or unreflec- 
tive actuality. Immediacy is an indefinite state in which there are 
no relationships.29 It is maintained that if man could not think or 
speak he would remain immured in immediacy. The attempt to express 
actuality in language generates an "opposition" insofar as language 
cannot fully express actuality because it is not actuality, but ideal- 
ity.21 In this regard, Kierkegaard would disagree with Wittgenstein's 
assertion that "language pictures the world" because of the hetero- 
geneity of language and actuality. Perhaps he would say that there 
is an approximation-relation between language and the world corre- 
sponding to the similar relationship between thought and being. At 
any rate, it is said that consciousness emerges (phenomenologically) 
out of the juxtaposition of the "ideal" and the "actual". It is con- 
sciousness which relates the relata of ideality and actuality. In this 
intentional process possibility emerges. Actuality is not conscious- 
ness even though the contents of consciousness have a conceptual 
actuality for thought. On the other hand, ideality is not conscious- 
ness either. Rather, consciousness is the "energizing force" which 
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is in the act of relating the opposition of conceptual ideality and 
actuality. 
As opposed to disinterested, abstract, objective reflection, con - 
sciousness always is a relating activity in which there is interest or 
concern. When what consciousness attends to is a matter of concern 
the subjective knower is involved in the process of thought in a way 
in which he isnot indisinterested reflection. I-consciousness emerges 
when the relationship between aconceptual ideal and one's immediate 
actuality is a matter of subjective concern. This intensification of 
concern is an instance of ethical inwardness. When we seek to know 
other beings we are interested inthe sense of being curious or intel- 
lectually concerned. And we seek to know other actualities through 
the medium of thought, the paradigmatic medium of possibility. 
Borrowing a Kantian notion, Kierkegaard maintains that conceptually 
there is no distinction between the thought of the possibility of 
something and the thought of something as actual. The sphere of 
conceptualization is "the sphere of the possible".23 In relating the 
universals of conceptualization to actualities we assume a hypotheti- 
cal relationship since we are thinking the actual under the form of 
the possible and are assuming a possible relation between concepts 
and particular actualities. The notion that by conceptualizing the 
actual we transform it into possibility does not entail the denial of 
the existence of the actual. 
If we grant some plausibility to Kierkegaard's understanding of the 
process of conceptualization, then we can understand his notion of 
the uniqueness of the reality of the subjective person. The reality of 
the self is "in-between" conceptual ideality and actuality. The 
rationale, then, for what appears to be a hyperbolic claim--that the 
sole reality is that of the ethically existing person--is intimately 
associated with the concepts of ideality, actuality and reality. There 
is a plausibility to such an assertion which clearly does not commit 
one to acosmism. Thus, it is argued that 
the ethical, as being the internal, cannot be observed by an 
outsider. It can be realized only by the individual subject, 
who alone can know what it is that moves withinhim. This 
ethical reality is the only reality which does not become a 
mere possibility through being known, and which can be known 
only through being thought; for it is the individual's own 
reality. Before it became a reality it was known by him in 
the form of a conceived reality, and hence as possibility. 24 

In the process of "imposing a teleology upon my thought and bringing 

it into relation" to my own actuality there is the subjective concern 
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of "the ethical". The true self is the paradoxical, dialectical reality 
which exists in the process of relating the "ethical ideality" to its 
own actuality. The central difficulty in striving to "exist" is bring- 
ing the "ideality of thought" in relation to the self "by penetrating 
the concrete particularity" of the self with thought.25 In striving 
to attain this inward penetration of the self by subjective reflection 
is the unique reality which man can live and "know" in its reality. 

The repetitious striving to realize in existence the ideal of "the 
ought" is the only reality which man can be directly acquainted with 
in his life. For, the subjective reality of the person is the paradoxi- 
cal center in which the ideal (universal) and the particular (actuality) 
intersect. It is in the "ethical requirement" of striving to accentu- 
ate personal, individual existence, to attain an ideal of selfhood, 
which reveals the central paradox of human life: the ethical person 
must relate the "ideality of thought" to his own finite actuality. 
Thus, 

Ethics would bring ideality into actuality. ... Ethics points 

to ideality as a task and assumes that man is in possession 

of the conditions required for performing it. 26 
In terms of Kierkegaard's analysis of the nature of conceptualization, 
of the actuality of others and of non-human entities, and in terms 
of his assumption that "ethical reflection and going through the uni- 
versal involved in it first makes each human existence a truly au- 
thentic existence", 27 the claim that the ethically existing subject is 
the only reality to which each authentic person has a "real relation- 
ship" is internally consistent. 

What is characterized as "ethical inwardness" takes place in a 
finite, temporal, contingent world comprised of a multiplicity of 
other bodily subjects and a multiplicity of non-human beings or actu- 
alities. An emphasis upon the intensification of subjective individu- 
ation no more entails the dissolution of other actualities than being 
in love with another involves a denial of the world of actuality. Like 
authentic ethical existence, "love is adetermination of subjectivity"28 
--a subjectivity which takes place in the world, which involves "in- 
direct" relations to other selves and which does not entail the nega- 
tion of the finite beings which circumscribe the existence of persons. 
To be sure, "becoming subjective" does involve a kind of existential 
isolation; but this isolation does not entail an absolute transcendence 
of the world or a negation of its actuality. The conception of ethical 
subjectivity is a metaphysical corrective to the pantheistic or 
naturalistic dissolution of the reality of the self, but it is not, in 

rany sense, a mode of acosmism. No matter what the spiritual con- 
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dition of the individual may be, the actuality of the world endures in 
a modality of being which is "indifferent" to the possibility that the 
person can come to a subjective realization of his own reality. 
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DIAGNOSING TYPE 


Here is a word, See, here the t is crossed. 
Here, as though something great were being said 
Loudly, as though it might be later lost. 

Two s's from the page seem to have bled, 

Two i's come out of paper space, two o's 

From the fixed prefix proceed to roll, 
Quadrupling conjecture. Abrasive foes 

Extract the meaning, examine the soul 

For just a second. Fired to holistic life, 

Each key takes a potent Priapean plunge, 
Sounding the consonant, an air-hissing knife; 
And vowels awaken from an advanced lunge. 


Voice, you are the maker; marks, you define. 
Forward and back, moves the ink-filled ribbon tape; 

But tongue, you are the instrument of the ripened line, 
And dialogue depends on your swinging shape. 
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LANGUAGE AND NATURE IN WITTGENSTEIN'S 
PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Larry Arnhart 


It is sometimes argued that Wittgenstein considered human knowl- 
edge to be thoroughly conventional. He seems to insist that philoso- 
phers should study what men say rather than the things about which 
men claim to speak, and that this is necessary because the world 
that appears to men is constituted by the conventions of language: 
Is not nature itself a concept that, like all other concepts, is based 
on linguistic conventions? But although there is evidence in the 
Philosophical Investigations for this interpretation, some of the 
arguments in the book contradict it. 

Wittgenstein says that truth and falsity are grounded on human 
agreement in language; yet this agreement rests not on opinions, but 
on "forms of life" (par. 241).1 "Forms of life" depend upon regulari- 
ties in men's active relationships among themselves and with the 
physical world; therefore, insofar as language reflects "forms of 
life," it reflects the nature of men and the nature of the world in 
which they live: the agreement underlying language results not from 
arbitrary choices, but from the practical experiences of men. 

Thus the argument of this paper is that Wittgenstein considers 
many of the uses of language to be tied to the natural world, which 
exists independently of language. I shall contend that Wittgenstein 
affirms the ability of men, through language in connection with 
practical experience, to grasp the nature of things (the nature of 
men and the nature of the non-human world). But first Ishall examine 
the evidence for the opposing interpretation, according to which 
Wittgenstein thinks that men can know only the "world" that they 
themselves create in language. 

Wittgenstein writes: "We feel as if we had to penetrate phenomena: 
our investigation, however, is directed not towards phenomena, but, 
as one might say, towards the 'possibilities' of phenomena. We re- 
mind ourselves, that is to say, of the kind of statement that we 
make about phenomena" (par. 90). He then concludes: "Our investi- 
gation is therefore a grammatical one." Thus he turns from a con- 
cern with the natural world to the study of language, apparently 
considering language to be detached from empirical reality. Indeed, 
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he often transforms questions about empirical things into questions 
about how men talk about such things (p. 18; pars. 120, 313, 321, 370). 
Wittgenstein maintains that philosophers become puzzled because 
they do not recognize that the abstractions (such as "essence") that 
interest them are grammatical rather than empirical .2 For example, 
he warns the perplexed philosopher: "You have a new conception and 
interpret it as seeing a new object. You interpret a grammatical 
movement made by yourself as a quasi-physical phenomenon which 
you are observing" (par. 401; cf. pars. 90, 251). At another point, 
he complains: "We predicate of the thing what lies in the method of 
representing it" (par. 104; cf. par. 114). Similarly, Wittgenstein 
reproaches philosophers for seeing linguistic necessity as natural 
necessity. This confusion arises because the rules of a "language- 
game" appear in the practice of the game "like a natural law govern- 
ing the play" (par. 54). "What looks as if it had to exist, is part of 
the language" (par. 50). 

These remarks seem to indicate that for Wittgenstein what appears 
to belong to the natural structure of things belongs in fact to the 
conventions of a language. However, even when he seems to state 
that all is conventional, he implies that there is a natural world and 
that men can know it. For instance, in the passages cited above, he 
distinguishes between things and the grammatical methods for repre- 
senting them (see pars. 50, 104, 114): this suggests that objects 
exist independently of language even though language is the means by 
which we represent them to ourselves and to others. He states this 
quite clearly when he criticizes the positivistic view of language by 
observing: "One thinks that one is tracing the outline of the thing's 
nature over and over again, and one is merely tracing round the frame 
through which we look at it" (par. 114). Far from being interested 
only in language, Wittgenstein wants to free philosophers from lin- 
guistic confusion so that they can use their language as a tool for 
seeing the world. 

The interpretation of Wittgenstein as a relativist seems to be 
supported by his notion of "forms of life." There appears to be a 
reduction of knowledge to language and of language to "forms of life," 
which makes knowledge a product of the various social arrangements 
among men. But Wittgenstein denies that "forms of life" are simply 
arbitrary: ''So you are saying that human agreement decides what is 
true and what is false?'--It is what human beings say that is true 
and false; and they agree in the language they use. That is not agree- 
ment in opinions but in form of life" (par. 241). Agreement in a 
"form of life" emerges out of men's active dealings with each other 
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and with their physical environment; therefore, unlike agreement in 
opinions, it is solidly grounded in the world. To tie language to 
"forms of life" means, then, that the rules of language cannot be 
merely capricious creations of human wills since these rules must 
have some practical application to the worldly activities of men: "It 
is not every sentence-like formation that we know how to do some- 
thing with, not every technique has an application in our life" (par. 
520). 

Because he studies language in connection with "forms of life," 
Wittgenstein must examine the nature of men and of the world in 
which they act. Hence he offers "remarks on the natural history of 
human beings;. . . observations which no one has doubted, but which 
have escaped remark only because they are always before our eyes" 
(par. 415); and he considers the dependence of conceptual activity on 
"certain very general facts of nature" (p. 230). These "facts of 
nature" are regularities in men's activities both among themselves 
and in their relationships with the material world: in these regular 
patterns of activity develop "language-games." Yet although visible 
to all, these regularities are too familiar to attract notice, so 
Wittgenstein's aim is to draw attention to them (pars. 25, 89-90, 
126-29). 

Wittgenstein's recurrence to the "facts of nature" underlying 
language is essential for his reply to philosophical scepticism. Scepti- 
cism becomes a problem when philosophers abstract themselves from 
all concrete, worldly circumstances and then throw everything into 
doubt, while searching for something absolutely indubitable. Wittgen- 
stein answers by noting that the sceptic's radical doubts require him 
to imagine events that would violate ordinary human experience: the 
point emphasized by Wittgenstein is that such doubts do not occur 
when language is used in "normal cases" (par. 142): 

It is only in normal cases that the use of a word is clearly 
prescribed; ... And if things were quite different from 
what they actually are--if there were for instance no char- 
acteristic expression of pain, of fear, of joy; if rule became 
exception and exception rule; or if both became phenomena of 
roughly equal frequency--this would make our normal language- 
games lose their point. --The procedure of putting a lump of 
cheese on a balance and fixing the price by the turn of the 
scale would lose its point if it frequently happened for such 
lumps to suddenly grow or shrink for no obvious reason... . 
Thus Wittgenstein clearly connects "language-games" to certain uni- 
formities inhuman experience, and he gives examples of two kinds of 
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uniformities: one kind pertains to human nature and relations among 
men; the other pertains tothe physical world and men's contact with 
it. First, men have natural expressions in their behavior for their 
feelings; these expressions (such as crying when one is in pain) are 
part of the "common behavior of mankind" (pars. 206, 244). Secondly, 
for mento measure physical objects, the objects must have acertain 
stability. Let us briefly consider each of these two types of natural 
uniformities. 

According to Wittgenstein, the nature of language is largely deter- 
mined by the nature of man. This is evident in his speaking of a 
certain kind of training in language as important "because it is so 
with human beings; not because it could not be imagined otherwise" 
(par. 6). The various uses of language are "as much a part of our 
natural history as walking, eating, drinking, playing" (par. 25); and if 
our natural history were different, our language would be different. 

The dependence of language on human nature is particularly promi- 
nent in Wittgenstein's treatment of the "language-game" of sensa- 
tions. He suggests that words refer to sensations because "words 
are connected with the primitive, the natural, expressions of the 
sensation and used in their place" (par. 256). For example, a child 
expresses his pain in crying, and then he is taught verbal expressions 
as asubstitute form of behavior.3 The grammar of sensation is thus 
bound up with particular natural characteristics of human behavior. 

But language requires regularities, not only in human action, but 
also in the nature of physical things. As illustrated by the case of 
weighing a piece of cheese, the "language-game" of measurement 
assumes some uniformity in its objects: "what we call 'measuring' 
is partly determined by a certain constancy in results of measure- 
ment" (par. 242), Wittgenstein illustrates this point in various ways. 
He observes that the rules for the use of "chair" could not apply to 
a "chair" that suddenly disappeared and then reappeared (par. 80). 
Thus changes in the nature of the physical world would undermine our 
present concepts of material objects. Such changes would also result 
in new concepts: for instance, Wittgenstein suggests, if leaves had 
certain areas of their surfaces that produced pain when touched, we 
would speak of "pain-patches" as we now speak of "red patches" (par. 
312). 

In "language-games" pertaining to the physical world, the corre- 
spondence between words and objects is in some cases so close that 
Wittgenstein considers ostensive definition appropriate. ''The agree- 
ment, the harmony, of thought and reality consists in this: if I say 
falsely that something is red, then, for all that, it isn't red. And 
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when I want to explain the word 'red' to someone, in the sentence 
'That is not red,' I do it by pointing to something red" (par. 429).4 
However, although the ostensive connection between words and their 
objects is important, Wittgenstein generally describes the "language- 
games" of physical things within the contexts of active human rela- 
tionships with nature. At one point, he contends (pars. 472-74): 
The character of the belief inthe uniformity of nature can 
perhaps be seen most clearly in the case in which we fear 
what we expect. Nothing could induce me to put my hand into 
a flame--although after all it is only in the past that I have 
burnt myself. 
The belief that fire will burn me is of the same kind as the 
fear it will burn me. 
I shall get burnt if I put my hand in the fire: that is cer- 
tainty. 
That is to say: here we see the meaning of certainty. (What 
it amounts to, not just the meaning of the word "certainty.") 
The experience of having been burned leads a man to the fear of being 
burned again, which in turn supports the belief that the capacity of 
fire to burn him is part of the "uniformity of nature"; furthermore, 
the applicationhere of the word "certainty" rests upon a man's direct 
experience with actual fire: thus grammar is intermingled with 
human experience of the natural world. * 

By apparently deprecating the philosophical search for natural 
essences, Wittgenstein seems to substitute the study of language 
for ontology and then describe language as dependent completely on 
human creation. I have challenged this interpretation of Wittgenstein 
by noting the importance of the natural world in his account of lan- 
guage. 

Wittgenstein surely does direct his philosophy away from a con- 
templative search for the essences of things and towards a concen- 
tration on the different uses of language by men in their ordinary 
activities;® but he sees patterns in these activities, patterns in the 
ways men act with respect to each other and to their physical sur- 
roundings. Human activities exhibit an order that is partially estab- 
lished by and partially recorded in language: that is, the concepts in 
language are to a large degree human creations;’ but to the extent 
that they apply to particular cases in worldly circumstances, con- 
cepts must conform to empirical reality. 

With respect to men's knowledge of the world, Wittgenstein 
describes language and the world as mutually dependent. The world 
would be unintelligible to men without the conceptual schemes pro- 
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vided by language, but language would be groundless if it had no appli- 
cation to the regularities of human activity in the world. 
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THALES AND THE DAWN OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


Donald V. Morano 


Aristotle's four references to words of Thales will be utilized as 
the basis for speculations regarding the origins of Western philoso- 
phy. From the insights of ancient and modern commentators and 
historical and psychological research, I will strive to determine 
briefly: (1) what Thales meant by his statements, (2) how he came 
to such conclusions, and (3) why such conclusions are now regarded as 
marking the dawn of Western philosophy. 

Others say that the earth rests on water. ... This is the 
most ancient account received, which they say was given by 
Thales the Milesian. 1 


Most of the first philosophers thought that principles in the 
form of matter were the only principles of all things: for the 
original source of all existing things, that from which a thing 
first comes into being and into which it is finally destroyed, 
the substance persisting but changing in its qualities, this 
they declare is the element and first principle of existing 
things, and for this reason they consider that there is no 
absolute coming to be or passing away, on the ground that 
such a nature is always preserved . . . for there must be 
some natural substance, either one or more than one, from 
which the other things come into being, while it is preserved. 
Over the number, however, and the form of this kind of prin- 
ciple they do not all agree; but Thales, the founder of this 
type of philosophy, says that it is water (and therefore de- 
clared that the earth is on water), perhaps taking this sup- 
position from seeing the nurture of all things to be moist, 
and the warm itself coming to be from this and living by this 
(that from which they come to be being the principle of all 
things)--taking the supposition both from this and from the 
seeds of all things having a moist nature, water being the 
natural principle of moist things. 2 


Thales, too, seems, from what they relate, to have supposed 
that the soul was something kinetic, if he said that the Mag- 
nesian stone possesses soul because it moves iron. 


Professor Morano is in the Philosophy Department of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
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And some,say that it (soul) is intermingled in the universe, 
for which reason, Thales also thought that all things 
are full of gods. 


Thales, a Milesian of Ionia of the 6th century B.C., probably de- 
rived his idea that the earth floats on water from earlier near- 
eastern, and possibly Egyptian, mythological accounts. For all 
historians agree that Thales visited Egypt, and Plutarch mentions 
that inEgyptian mythological cosmogonies, water played anessential 
part.” In addition, in Egypt the earth was commonly conceived as a 
flat, rimmed dish resting upon water, which also filled the sky; the 
sun sailed each day across the sky in a boat and also sailed under the 
earth each night.” This view is very like Thales' that is contained in 
the passages above. But contrary to the common Eastern tradition 
of water's supporting the earth, there is no such Greek conception, 
unless in Thales. The Greek conception of Okeanos' surrounding the 
earth isnot the same as Thales' view, since Okeanos is not conceived 
as supporting the earth. 8 

Here we are not concerned with a philosophical truth but merely 
attempt to show that Thales' intellectual development was not real- 
ized in abstracto but in contact with Eastern traditions and knowl- 
edge to which there is rather conclusive evidence that Thales had 
contact. 

Since we do not have Thales' exact words and Aristotle, as Burnet 
claims, is not especially concerned about the nuances in meaning of 
the positions of his predecessors and reduces their positions to 
Aristotelian terminology which sometimes misconstrues their posi- 
tions, we must be circumspect in order to avoid following any of 
Aristotle's anachronisms. When Aristotle uses "arché" in para- 
phrasing Thales' position, he seems to imply that water is a persis- 
tent substrate, i.e., that all visible realities are water in their 
inner density.9 However, that Aristotle used the term "arché" for 
both Thales' water and Heraclitus' fire, in whose systems the force 
of the word "arché" is undoubtedly different, should make us accept 
only with some reservation the position that Thales maintained that 
water is everything or everything is ultimately water. For Thales' 
statement might mean that the world originated from an indefinite 
expanse of primeval water on which it still floats and which accounts 
for certain natural phenomena, or it might go further and mean that 
weeds, whales, and wise men are actually made of water.10 There- 
fore, we may conclude to no more than that Thales maintained that 
all things originate from water, not that all things are water. 
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Since the statement that all things come from water is tradition- 
ally regarded as the original philosophic statement of the Greek 
mind, it becomes imperative that we use every resource available to 
determine what factors may have been influential in Thales' formu- 
lation. However, since we have no statement of Thales' telling us 
how or why he came to his conclusion and since we have merely a few 
bald fragments which express Thales' position, we (just as Aristotle) 
must conjecture (i.e., make a shrewd guess) concerning how Thales 
came to his insight. 

The sixth-century Ionia in which Thales lived is described by Burnet 
as "a period of dissolution and despair."!1 The intelligentsia of 
Miletus, although schooled in the Homeric epic, had long since aban- 
doned the religious significance of Homer, i.e., for Burnet, an atti- 
tude of worship towards the Homeric gods, 12 However, Burnet, 
Cornford, Burn, and Deusen agree that because of the religious dis- 
illusionment and the absence of any priestly class superimposing 
assent to acreed, the Ionians were not only free to speculate but 
also would find themselves drawn to speculate in an attempt to fill 
the gap. 13 In Miletus there was stress, violence, revolution, civil 
war, injustice, but yet economic prosperity. Furthermore, the 
undermined social order and religious conviction and the close contact 
with Eastern peoples (described by Herodotus) led the Ionians to com- 
pare rather critically the differences of their customs and institu- 
tions and those of Eastern peoples. 14 

It seems to be more than a coincidence that an Ionian, Thales, 
whose world was being shattered before him, would conceive of water 
as the primitive stuff of the world. For, as Freud and Jung have 
revealed, water is the commonest symbol for the unconscious. 15 
Freud speaks of a return to the womb and Jung of the way that the 
soul which has lost its original symbols in search of its lost father 
leads to water.16 "We must surely go the way of the water, which 
always goes downward, if we would salvage the precious legacy of 
the father."!7 Furthermore, the archetypes of the mind of Jung or 
the collective unconscious of Levy-Bruhl and Cornford, who use a 
more sociological rather than psychological approach to the subject, 
point to what Durkheim termed "an ineradicable framework of con- 
ception, "18 common to all men and retained in the deepest recesses 
of the mind. 

Aristotle himself postulates physiological considerations (i.e., that 
seeds and things which nurture and produce are moist) why Thales 
postulated water. Burnet and most scholars emphasize that the ob- 
servation of the universality and multiple states of water (i.e., 
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existing as a solid, liquid, and gas) would be of paramount importance 
to a curious sixth-century citizen of Miletus. Yet, contrary to 
Burnet, there seems to be a consensus of scholars (viz., Cornford, 
Jaeger, and Kirk) who accept a positive (i.e., not only a reaction’ 
against) influence of Hesiodic theogony in Thales' position. Jaeger 
rather convincingly points out that Hesiod's theogony represents a 
stage in the greater rationalization of myths. For, in Hesiod, the 
gods themselves are not immortal but are derived from a yet more 
primitive principle. Furthermore, his theogonical speculations re- 
veal a type of causal thinking which is unmistakably rational. 19 
However, Jaeger also shows that Hesiod doesnot qualify as a philoso- 
pher, since a mere description of the origin of many kinds of gods is 
not tantamount to aninquiry into their nature.29 But his genetic or 
genealogical approach does lead to the assumption of a single primary 
material from which all evolved. 

Since Homer's purported anticipation of Thales in his conception 
of Okeanus in Book 14 of the Iliad is highly doubted by Aristotle and 
since there is only one isolated reference in Homer to Okeanus 
described in theogonic term, and there is almost nothing in Homer 
that can be construed as cosmogonical, it would be rash to avenge 
this passage as in any way intimating or assisting Thales' position. 1 

By means of a most revealing analysis of the Greek concept of 
moira or Fate, Cornford effectively shows that implicit in the 
Homeric and Hesiodic religions is a more basic, abstract force to 
which even the whimsical gods must accede and which partitions the 
proper scope for the activities of both gods and men and which 
punishes transgressors with nemesis. Therefore, Cornford points 
out that even in the religious cosmogonies an ultimate generative 
power is conceived. 

Texts #3 and #4 above reveal Thales' vision of the whole world as 
somehow alive and animated.22 However, the adjective "all" in the 
statement: "All things are full of the gods," is ambiguous. For, it 
can mean (1)all things are absolutely in some way alive; (2) the world 
is interpenetrated by life sothat parts which on superficial analysis 
appear inanimate are in fact animate, or (3) the world as a whole is 
one living organism. 

When Thales mentions the gods he assuredly does not mean the gods 
of Olympus, with an existence independent of the earth.24 However, 
the employment of the term "gods" may have been used to emphasize 
the qualities of the originative principle, water, i.e., of agelessness 
and permanence.25 Yet, such an analogy between the gods and water 
seems far fetched, particularly since the Hesiodic cosmogonies refer 
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to more primitive bases of the theogonies. Therefore, it seems 
merely to imply the mysterious living forces behind the world that 
is observable. 

Jaeger wisely repudiates Burnet's endeavor to isolate the dawn of 
philosophy from the sunlight of any religious insight and rightly 
claims that any attempt to dichotomize the religious and scientific 
approaches in the sixth century B.C. is anachronistic, equally as 
anachronistic as the anachronisms which Burnet criticizes of the 
Stoics and Alexandrian religious leaders' interpretation of the Pre- 
Socratics. : 

If one reads closely, one discovers that Burnet does not disagree 
as thoroughly with Cornford and Jaeger, as it appears at first glance. 
For Burnet defines religion as that which presents gods who are ob- 
jects of worship. But Jaeger and Cornford define as religious any- 
thing which is expressed in mythological terms, whether or not these 
lead to superstition and immorality or to the jests of enlightened 
Greeks. Furthermore no commentator equates the religious and the 
philosophical, but all three make a distinction between myths; i.e., 
astory used to account for things rather than an explanation of what 
the world is.26 That Aristotle, the ancient world, and contemporary 
scholars accept Thales as the founder of philosophy must mean that 
Thales leaves off telling stories and seeks to derive the ultimate 
phusis. 

However, to call Thales a philosopher, the first philosophy, is not 
tantamount to maintaining that his mode of thinking about the world 
was toto caelo distinct from, and unrelated to, that of all his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. Certainly, particularly during his 
first gropings, we can surmise that Thales (as every human being) 
must have been influenced by his milieu--by those problems and atti- 
tudes that were then emerging. His conclusions represent no radical 
break with his tradition, since we have shown several possible or 
likely traditions or ideas contemporaneous to him which may have 
influenced Thales' positions. Yet, in speculating about the sources 
from which Thales derived his theory, we must not militate against 
his own creative genius. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
: STRUGGLE AND ITS PHILOSOPHICAL IMPACT ON THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


Richard Glen Eaves 


Since English history had more influence upon the American colo- 
nists than any other national background, it is appropriate to exam- 
ine briefly the tyrannical suppression of liberties in England which 
the makers of the United States Constitution were determined to 
prevent. 
Regarding the judicial system, there were several royal courts 
established during the Tudor period. In Henry VII's reign the Court 
of Star Chamber was erected by the Star Chamber Act of 1487. It 
operated according to Roman law; testimony was taken in secret; 
ai torture could be used to extract confessions; one would not know 
by whom his accusers were; and there was no jury. It was not likely to 
go against the king's wishes on any matter in which the Crown was 
significantly interested. Another of these royal prerogative courts 
was the Council of the North, which was erected after the Pilgrimage 
of Grace rebellion in 1536, a rebellion against Henry VIII's suppression 

“oe of the monasteries after he broke England away from the Catholic 
Church. The leaders were executed by being hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. The prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment in our United 
States Constitution was directed against this type of execution. 

y In both the Tudor and early Stuart periods the King could simply 

. dismiss judges if they did not rule as he desired. Perhaps the most 
. celebrated example of this came in the reign of James I, who dis- 
ad missed Lord Chief Justice Edward Coke in 1616 because he refused to 
render decisions according to royal whims. Coke tenaciously held 
that royal proclamations should not have the force of law.! Bernard 
Bailyn, in his work, entitled The Ideological Origins of the American 
Revolution, stated that James Otis, for example, practically "wor- 
shipped Coke." He wrote that "The great figures of England's legal 
history, especially the seventeenth-century common lawyers, were 
referred to repeatedly-- by the colonial lawyers above all, but by 
others as well. Sir Edward Coke is everywhere in the literature.... m2 
Coke was an example of a courageous leader whose stand for greater 
liberty inspired others. 


Professor Eaves is inthe History Department at Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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The history of royal suppression and enhancement of Crown power 

through use of royally-controlled courts impressed American Colo- 

nists such as Alexander Hamilton that liberties would be more secure 

with independent judges. In essay number 47 of The Federalist, James 

Madison stressed separation of power thusly: "The accumulation of 

all powers, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands 
. may justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny. "3 

Another English practice which our Constitution-framers specifi- 
cally prohibited was the use of a bill of attainder. By this procedure 
Parliament could merely pass a bill calling for beheading of the ac- 
cused without having a trial, testimony, or jury. Among the most 
notorious examples of use of the bill of attainder are those involving 
execution of two of Henry VIII's wives, Anne Boleyn and Katherine 
Howard. Two significant cases of using the bill of attainder in the 
seventeenth century involved Charles I's close advisors, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and Archbishop William Laud. When 
Parliament met in 1640 after Charles I's eleven-year Personal Rule 
(or Eleven Years' Tyranny), the Parliament began to curb royal ab- 
solutism. One person closely associated with this absolutism had been 
Wentworth, who was beheaded by a Parliamentary bill of attainder in 
1641 after Charles I was pressured into signing the death warrant. 
Archbishop William Laud, the notorious Puritan-hater, had worked 
hard to persecute and imprison many Puritans and other non-con- 
formists through the Ecclesiastical Court of High Commission and 
the Court of Star Chamber. Parliament passed a bill of attainder 
against him in 164s and he was beheaded. A famous example of Laud's 
who wrote pamphlets for the Puritan cause. For this he was arrested, 
imprisoned, tortured, and his ears cut off in 1634. He continued to 
write pro-Puritan pamphlets even in jail, and in 1637 he was sentended 
to life imprisonment and branded with the letters S.L., which stood 
for seditious libeler. Released by the Long Parliament in 1640 and 
granted a money reparation, Prynne later served in Parliament and 
lived on until 1669.4 By expressly granting freedom of speech, press, 
and religion, our United States Constitution prohibited such tyranny 
over the mind. 

Henry VIII had a number of Anabaptists, Catholics, and Lutherans 
burned alive for their faith. Mary Tudor (Bloody Mary) had about 300 
of the leading Protestants in England burned alive. These included 
Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley, and Hugh Latimer. 
John Foxe's Book of Martyrs relates a number of these burnings, in- 
cluding the unusually horrifying account of the burning of Bishop John 
Hooper during Mary Tudor's reign.5 Background experiences of reli- 
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gious suppression also included an awareness, for example, of the 
Spanish Inquisition and the fact that it burned many thousands of 
Jews, Moslems, and Protestant Christians in enforcing religious 
conformity. Such persecution helped impress the American colonists 
finally that religious freedom was too fundamental and too hard won 
torest on atemporary 5lpercent of the moment. It had to be made 
more secure by being placed in the Constitution, which would be diffi- 
cult to change. 

Another area of conflict between Crown and Parliament involved 
the great fundamental issue of free speech in Parliament. James I, 
Charles I, Cromwell, and Charles II all dismissed Parliament on oc- 
casions when it got into matters they felt should be left to the execu- 
tive alone. Under Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, members of 
Parliament were imprisoned for criticizing royal policies or the 
monarch. The most celebrated case of arresting Parliament members 
involved the imprisonment of Sir John Eliot for his role in impeaching 
the Duke of Buckingham, Charles I's close friend. 6 Charles tried to 
stop the impeachment by sending Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot 
to the Tower because of their inflamatory speeches, but both the 
Commons and Lords refused Charles any revenues under these circum- 
stances, so he dissolved Parliament.’ Charles next ordered the case 
against Buckingham to be heard in the Prerogative court, the Star 
Chamber, where he was acquitted. 

Charles proceeded to raise a "forced loan" in 1626, and wealthy 
men were placed in prison when they refused to pay. By this means 
the King raised the large sum of L236,000. Sir Ranulph Crew, Lord 
Chief Justice, questioned the lawfulness of the forced loan and was 
dismissed from office by Charles I.8 The Court of the King's Bench 
ruled in effect that the King could commit people to prison merely 
on his special command--and nothing else was needed. 

Charles, meanwhile, needed more money and decided to call his 
third Parliament, the Parliament of 1628, which attacked arbitrary 
imprisonment, arbitrary taxation, quartering soldiers on the citi- 
zenry, and martial law in peacetime. Parliament drew up the "Peti- 
tion of Right" in 1628 which forbade these practices and inreturn 
for a grant of revenues got Charles I to agree to it. 

Parliament met again in January 1629, still in an angry mood. Sir 
John Eliot, now freed, helped persuade Commons to pass several anti- 
royal resolutions, which so angered Charles I that he dismissed Parlia- 
ment and did not call it again for eleven years. Opponents of the 
King call this the Eleven Years' Tyranny. 
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After dissolving Parliament in 1629 Charles I published a defense 
of his actions and ordered the arrest of nine members of Parliament, 
including Sir John Eliot again, for contempt of his government. 
Charles eventually released all but Eliot. In October 1632 Eliot peti- 
tioned for release from the Tower to recover his health, but was 
refused. By the end of November 1632, Eliot was dead. Eliot's 
friends blamed Charles I for his death, and he became a martyr to 
the Parliament and Puritan cause. 10 

During the Eleven Years' Tyranny Charles violated the Petition of 
Right, ruled in the traditional and absolutist manner, and along with 
Archbishop William Laud persecuted the Puritans severely. In 1637, 
for example, the Lawyer William Prynne, the Reverend Henry Burton, 
and Dr. John Bastwick were mutilated, fined, and imprisoned. The 
Anglicans had control of press censorship. Monopolies were sold, and 
Charles had prominent people fined if they refused to purchase knight- 
hoods from him. The King collected customs duties, as before, 
without Parliament's consent. 

When Charles in the late 1630's tried to coerce the Scots into giv- 
ing up their Presbyterian faith and accepting Anglicanism, the Scots 
fought. Charles, in desperation, had to seek money by calling Parlia- 
ment, which met in 1640 with many accumulated grievances. In the 
Great Constitutional Revolution of 1641 Parliament passed the Trien- 
nial Act, which stated that Parliament would meet every three years 
whether the King called it or not. Another act specified that Parlia- 
ment could not be dissolved without its own consent. Still another 
asserted that nosubsidy, custom, or other levies could be made with- 
out Parliament's consent. The sale of monopolies was abolished, and 
more significant, the royal prerogative courts were abolished because 
the King controlled them. These included the hated Court of Star 
Chamber and the Ecclesiastical Court of High Commission, both of 
which had persecuted Puritans. 11 

Charles unsuccessfully attempted to arrest five of the Parliament 
leaders in January, 1642. John Pym was one of these men. This event 
prompted both sides to prepare for war. Thus, the Crown-Parliament 
struggle led toa civil war, or the Puritan Revolution of the 1640's, 
out of which Oliver Cromwell emerged as national leader, and Charles 
I was captured and finally beheaded as a tyrant on a cool January day 
in 1649. A pamphlet war followed, attacking and defending tyranni- 
cide. John Milton, in his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, advocated 
representative government and defended the right of revolution and 
the King's execution. In another of Milton's works, Areopagitica, he 
presented one of the great arguments against censorship of the press 
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which the Anglicans through Parliament then practiced.12 Milton 
was read widely in the 18th century and he influenced American Colo- 
nial thinking. 

During the English Civil War of the 1640's a group of people called 
the Levellers spoke and wrote in favor of representative government 
and enlarged freedoms, even for the lower classes. Some historians 
see the political thought of the Levellers as possibly influencing John 
Locke. The Levellers generally urged republicanism, and they held 
that representation should be on the basis of population and not on 
property. They often stressed universal manhood suffrage. They 
held that property rights were part of man's natural rights. (Oc- 
casionally, politicians in recent times have attempted to separate 
property rights from human rights, but the Levellers, and later 
John Locke, maintained that property right is a fundamental human 
right.) One Leveller, John Wildman, asserted that "every person in 
England hath as clear a right to elect his representatives as the 
greatest person in England."13 Collectively, the writings of the 
Levellers had an impact on English thought, but they did not attain 
their goals in their own lifetime. 

Perhaps the next major gain for liberty in England was in 1679 when 
Parliament passed the Habeas Corpus Act, which provided that a 
person accused of a crime could not be held simply at the "King's 
pleasure." The accused would hereafter have to be brought before a 
judge within a specified time, the formal charges made, and either 
guilt or innocence determined. 

James II, a Catholic, became King of England in 1685, causing much 
consternation among English Protestants. The opposition to James II 
resulted in the Glorious Revolution of 1688, a second seventeenth 
century English revolution which overthrew the king and called Pro- 
testant William and Mary from the Netherlands to rule England. 

William landed on November 5, 1688, but he and Mary were installed 
by Parliament as rulers in 1689 only after agreeing to the Declaration 
of Rights, which was enacted into law the same year as the famous 
Bill of Rights. Examples of some of the key points in the Bill of 
Rights are as follows: only Parliament can make or suspend laws and 
levy taxes; forced loans are illegal; Parliament should have frequent 
sessions, free debate, and free elections; one can lawfully petition 
the sovereign; it is legal to keep arms; excessive bail should not be 
required in case of arrest; and there should be no standing army 
without Parliament's consent.14 The significant thing about the Bill 
of Rights was that theking had finally been placed under the law, too. 
Parliament had won the great civil rights struggle of seventeenth 
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century England, a happy solution in our view today. The hard-won 
civil liberties forged into the English Bill of Rights, which strongly 
influenced our own Bill of Rights, give us a great deal to conserve 
indeed. 

With these great gains made, other important reforms soon fol- 
lowed. The Toleration Act of 1689 granted free worship to most 
non-Anglican Protestants. The Triennial Act of 1694 required Parlia- 
mentary elections every three years. This was partially a reaction 
to Charles II's having kept his staunchly pro-royalist Cavalier Parlia - 
ment for eighteen years without new elections. The Act of Settle- 
ment of 1701 provided that judges were to have fixed salaries and the 
judiciary made independent of the Crown. The king could no longer 
arbitrarily remove judges who refused to rule according to Crown 
wishes.15 These acts greatly increased the civil liberties of English- 
men. 

Out of the Glorious Revolution arose a pamphlet war. Some criti- 
cized the overthrow of a legitimate king, others defended the deposi- 
tion of a tyrant who had broken the government contract. John Locke 
presented his justification of revolution in his second Treastise of 
Government in 1690, which he had actually written around 1685--before 
the Glorious Revolution. In this work, Locke wrote of the following 
significant points: a mythical state of nature that once existed, but 
which was an inconvenient state without government; natural law, 
which man can know by his God-given reason, and which guarantees 
natural rights of life, liberty, and property; the purpose of govern- 
ment, which is to protect man's natural rights; government should 
operate on the basis of consent of the governed; government func- 
tions on asocial contract, which obligates the government to protect 
man's natural rights; and if the rulers suppress man's natural rights 
and rule tyranically over along period of time the people have the 
right of revolution to overthrow the tyrant and establish another 
government which will protect man's natural rights.16 Locke's politi- 
cal thought was used widely to justify the deposition of James II, who 
was labeled a tyrant, and the same position was taken with respect 
to the Colonial breakaway from George III during the American Revo- 
lution. 

Just as the great Crown vs. Parliament struggle of seventeenth 
century England had an impact on the thinking of the American Colo- 
nists, so did especially the thought of John Locke. By his Letter 
Concerning Toleration, published in 1689, Locke substantially influ- 
enced the development of religious tolerance in both England and 
America.!” In 1766 Jonathan Mayhew wrote that, having been "initi- 
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ated, in youth, to the doctrines of civil liberty, as they were taught 
bysuch men. . . as [Algernon] Sidney, and [John] Milton, [John] Locke, 
... liked them; they seemed rational."18 Mayhew developed a fully 
rational justification for revolution along Lockean lines. 19 John 
Adams, writing in 1776, emphasized his belief that the origins of 
good government could be found in "Sidney . . . Locke, Milton" and 
some others he listed. 29 Benjamin Franklin, in arguing against 
British taxation of the American Colonies, used Locke's political 
thought that such taxing violated the basic English right of "consent 
government." James Otis, following Locke, held that "popular 
sovereignty" gave the English Colonies the right of self taxation. 
Otis asserted that this was a "natural right" of the people and, as 
Locke did, he held that the purpose of government was to protect 
man's natural rights of life, liberty, and property. Thomas Paine, 
in his Common Sense of 1776, did much to emotionalize and popular- 
ize Locke's views on state of nature, natural law, social contract, 
consent government, and the right of revolution. 21 

In the eighteenth century Locke's ideas especially permeated edu- 
cated Colonial circles, and when Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776 his writing presents John Locke's politi- 
cal thought on natural law, natural rights, consent government, social 
contract, and the right of revolution. As the Protestant Reforma- 
tion had raised the role of the individual inmatters of religious con- 
science, so John Locke's political theories did the same for the indi- 
vidual in political affairs. Locke's political thought reinforced the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689, and it underlay the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776 and the American Bill of Rights of 1790. 22 

Finally, the Articles of Confederation of 1781 included guarantees 
of civil liberties for which the seventeenth century English had fought; 
freedom of speech in Congress, freedom from arrest for members 
of Congress except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace, and 
Congressional control of its own adjournment. 23 

Thus, we have seen a few examples of the general eighteenth cen- 
tury Colonial awareness of the seventeenth century background and 
its noted advocates of greater liberty. The seventeenth century 
English experience greatly affected American Colonial thought, and 
in the Constitution of the United States a diligent effort was made 
to forge a government which would avoid previous tyrannies and pro- 
tect liberty. The framers certainly had a great seventeenth century 
tradition upon which to build. 
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ADMINISTRATION: AN ART NOT A SCIENCE 
Joel H. Kallem 


The problems facing the school administrator today are both great 
and varied. Various writers have proposed theoretical constructs 
which hopefully will allow the administrator tosuccessfully meet the 
challenges which face him. Educational institutions have presented 
both courses of formal instruction and workshops in an effort to 
better prepare the administrator to handle situations with which he 
is faced. Nevertheless, it is my feeling that the basic issue has not 
been discussed. That issue is whether administration should be 
treated as a science or an art. 


A "Real-World" Situation 

An illustration of the problems encountered as a result of the 
treatment of administration as ascience was an apparently well-run 
school district. The fiscal policy of the superintendent which had 
allowed for increased teachers' salaries, the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, the purchase of additional instructional materials, and 
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the purchase of other necessary items while at the same time main- 
taining a reasonable reserve fund for contingencies, was apparently 
sound. In addition, all of this had been accomplished without having 
to ask the public to vote for a higher school levy. 

The district's three elementary schools, while located in older 
buildings, had been modernized and were well cared for by their cus- 
todial staffs. Each elementary school had its own library and media 
equipment. Specialists in art, vocal music, and instrumental music 
taught classes in these areas and conducted special programs. A 
special education program and a reading specialist were alsoprovided 
by the district. 

The high school was a North Central school. It offered its 230 
students fifty-three units of work including some semester courses 
to provide increased flexibility. Its curriculum was varied and allowed 
the students great flexibility in their program of studies as well as 
depth in particular areas. There was no tracking and such courses as 
welding could be included in a program of studies which included ad- 
vanced foreign language, the second year of bookkeeping, physics, or 
advanced physical education which was acourse concentrating on indi- 
vidual skills rather than team sports. 

However, despite its efficiency, all was not well in the district. 
The patrons of the district were upset with the school administra- 
tion. One group of patrons petitioned the State Board of Education 
asking for permission to annex their area of the district to the 
neighboring district. Despite the academic and commercial success 
of the graduates of the high school, these patrons felt that their 
children were not getting a good education. The school they wished 
to transfer to, however, could demonstrate no greater success in 
this respect. 

The students of the district were upset. There was a great deal 
of tension between the students and school personnel. The students 
took little pride in their school or in the accomplishments of the 
members of the student body. 

The teachers were also upset. Although their salary schedule and 
benefits were comparable to and in many cases better than those of 
other area school districts, they felt that they were being "short- 
changed". Although they were given great freedom in the area of 
curriculum and the selection of teaching materials and equipment, 
they felt dominated. 

The superintendent was both angered and bewildered by these reac- 
tions. He could not understand why his administration of the schools 
was not received with appreciation rather than rejection. 
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In short, the problem was that the two major aspects of the dis- 
trict's program were not congruent. The program and functioning of 
the district was being administered relatively well, but the percep- 
tions of the people involved did not reflect this. 


The Cause 

The question which is raised by the situation described above is, 
"What has caused this conflict between the view of the superinten- 
dent and the views of the people regarding the administration of the 
school ?" 

I would like to suggest that the reason for the conflict in human 
relationships is the fact that in this particular situation the super- 
intendent viewed effective administration from the viewpoint of it 
being a science rather than it being an art. 

At this point, the words science and art must be defined. Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary offers the following definition of 
the word science: "something (as a sport or technique) that may be 
studied or learned like systematic knowledge.'"' From the same source 
art is defined as follows: "the conscious use of skill, taste, and 
creative imagination in the production of aesthetic objects." 

If the reader will accept the effectively functioning, well respected 
school district as an equally aesthetic object as a painting, statue, 
or symphony, then one can discuss administration as an art. 

Had the superintendent perceived his school district from this 
viewpoint, then the problems in human relationships would not have 
developed and truly effective administration would have taken place. 


The Rationale 

Inorder tosupport my contention that anadministrator is anartist 
rather than being a scientist, I would first like to review some con- 
cepts, facts, and statements which have been made in the literature 
dealing with administration, and then attempt to draw a parallel 
between an artist and a school administrator. 

Griffiths states, "The term administration is used to designate 
the process (cycle of events) engaged in by all the members of the 
formal organization to direct and control the activities of the mem- 
bers of the organization." This definition tends to indicate a bias 
towards the view of administration as a science since the word pro- 
cess implies a systematized knowledge approach. However, as Cas- 
tetter points out, "The administrative process takes effect in situa- 
tions involving person to person interaction. n2 Thus, rather than 
there being a systematized knowledge approach, administration offers 
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an infinite number of possible approaches limited only by the nature 
of the people involved in the interaction. Getzels and Guba3 also 
point out that administration functions within a social system frame- 
work, Their Ideographic-Nomenthetic model of the school as a social 
system points out the nature of this interaction. 


Institution —y Role —> Expectation 
Observed 
Behavior 


Individual —> Personality —» Need 
Disposition 


Halpin identified four components of administration. They were: 
the task, the formal organization, the work group, and the leader. 4 
Castetter stated that, "Success of the organization and leadership 
style are closely intertwined." However, while this statement can 
be accepted, it is also clear that this does not necessarily indicate 
that one particular leadership style is preferable to another. Halpin, 
quoting from Samford, pointed out, "a) there are no general leader- 
ship traits and b) the traits which separate leaders from followers 
vary from situation to situation. "6 Bogue also supports this view- 
point. He states, "One of the really significant findings of behav- 
ioral research is that there isnopersonality syndrome characteristic 
of all effective leaders . . . effective leadership is often as much 
determined by situational variables as by personality variables. n7 
Morse and Lorsch also cite evidence that the "best" administrative 
style is a multi-faceted phenomena. "These studies indicate that 
there is not one best organizational approach; rather, the best ap- 
proach depends on the nature of the work to be done. "8 
In recent years, much writing has dealt with the concept of par- 

ticipatory management and the philosophic ideals expressed by 
McGregor in formulating "Theory Y". These concepts have been 
touted by some writers as the leadership styles which will always 
generate the best administrative results. However, others have 
refuted these techniques to the extent that they do not recognize 
them as being complete answers to allow for systematized adminis- 
tration. O'Brien states, 

A particularly clear statement on this issue was made by 

McGregor when he recognized that managerial leadership was 

related not only to the personal characteristics of leaders 
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and followers but also to the characteristics of the organi- 
zation (such as its purpose and structure) and the social, 
economic, and political milieu. However, in his main contri- 
bution to leadership theory he has considered the significance 
of only one subset of situational variables for effective 
leadership. 9 

Halpin states, "The behavior of aleader who is effective in maintain- 
ing high morale and good human relationships within the group is not 
necessarily effective in accomplishing high production and goal 
achievement. "10 Furthermore, O'Brien notes that, "The total 
pattern of authority within an organization may prevent the leader 
from being successful, however much he tries to'use the principles 
of integration, interdependence, and supportiveness,"11 Thus, while 
a good argument can be made for the effectiveness of Theory Y and 
other administrative styles with a similar philosophic basis in some 
situations, it is pointed out that they do not necessarily provide an 
effective technique in all cases. O'Brien points out, "The leadership 
style which is most effective for a superior dealing with workers on 
an assembly line is probably not the most effective style for an 
executive dealing with his departmental managers. "12 

Bogue, in developing his model of individual behavior within an 
organization listed four components that served as behavior determi- 
nents. They were: 1) management philosophy, 2) organizational 
structure, 3) group membership, and 4) individual personality .13 As 
many studies have shown, there is no single systematized method for 
dealing with all of these components, for as they change their nature 
they require changes in the technique of administration used to deal 
with them. As Bogue emphasized, "Flexibility is the key word. There 
is a time for independence and a time for control, a time for parti- 
cipation and a time for authority. "14 

If one rejects the concept of a systematized approach to the field 
of educational administration, what are the alternatives? Morse and 
Lorsch suggest one approach. The Contingency Theory which holds 
that "The fit between task, organization, and people"15 is the best 
administrative approach. In other words, there is no systematized 
approach to administration possible. One must deal with the contin- 
gencies as they exist in reality and not as they theoretically should 
exist. For example, Maslow's hierarchy of human needs can be a 
useful tool for the administrator; but, one cannot simply systema- 
tize its use. As Maslow himself points out, "We have spoken so far 
as if this hierarchy were a fixed order but actually it is not nearly 
as rigid as we may have implied, "16 
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It isimportant to point out that the rejection of asingle systema- 
tized approach to administration is not atotal rejection of the vari- 
ous approaches suggested by Maslow, Lasswell, McGregor, or others. 
Rather, it is an attempt to show that a science of administration 
does not exist; rather, an art where skill, taste, and imagination 
must be consciously used to govern the administration of an organi- 
zation exists. Heller states, "There is a vast amount of empirical 
evidence to support the contention that an administrator's success 
or failure is due primarily to intangible factors. . . ."17 


The Administrator As An Artist 

Inorder todraw asuccessful parallel between an artist and aschool 
administrator, three areas of compatibility must be shown. It must 
be shown that both the artist and the administrator consciously use 
skill; that they both consciously use taste; and that they both con- 
sciously use creative imagination. 

Both the artist and the school administrator require a command 
of certain basic skills before they can be successful. For the artist, 
these skills include such things as perspective, balance of composi- 
tion, use of the various mediums, drawing skills, and other such 
things. The administrator also is required to bring skills to his posi- 
tion. Katz, after reviewing the way that the administrator spends 
his time, proposed the following three-skill approach: 1) Technical 
Skills; 2) Human Skills; and 3) Conceptual Skills.18 Technical skills 
were defined as a basic understanding of the various procedures which 
are employed by the organization. Human skills were defined as an 
understanding of one's self, and second an understanding of others. 
Conceptual skills were defined as being able to make a final choice in 
terms of the entire organization from a range of alternatives. 

Both the artist and the school administrator must have a sense of 
taste or appropriateness. It is especially in this area that the flexi- 
bility described by Bogue, Morse and Lorsch, and others becomes 
paramount. For the artist, his sense of taste or appropriateness 
must enable him to select the right medium, the right combination 
of colors and hues or materials, and the right subject matter to fit 
the goals he has in mind for his work of art. For the administrator, 
his sense of taste or appropriateness must enable him to correctly 
choose those actions and procedures which will best bring about the 
fit between task, organization, and people that Morse and Lorsch 
described in the Contingency Theory. To do this, he will have to 
have a far-reaching knowledge of theoretical concepts dealing with 
administration and then select from among them those which are 
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most appropriate for a given situation so as to accomplish the goals 
of the organization. 

Both the artist and the school administrator must have a creative 
imagination. In the case of the artist, the thing which often dis- 
tinguishes him from many people who have some technical skills and 
asense of appropriateness is the spark or creative imagination which 
enables him to see things from a slightly different perspective or to 
find new and fresh ways of presenting a concept or an idea which has 
been presented many times before. So it is with the administrator. 
He must have the creative imagination to perceive new and fresh 
solutions for problems, to see people from a variety of perspectives, 
and to bring about movement towards the goals of the organization 
through the application of knowledge in unique and novel ways. 


Summary 

In order for the school administrator to become able to success- 
fully cope with the problems facing him today, he must become cogni- 
zant of the fact that administration is an art rather than ascience. 
The mere application of systematized knowledge through technical, 
human, and conceptual skills is not sufficient for an administrator 
to become truly successful. The "science" of administration is 
merely a part of the total picture. The "art" of administration 
requires not only the possession of skills, but the possession of a 
sense of taste or appropriateness and of a creative imagination as 
well. 
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TRADE AND CULTURE 
Harold H. Punke 


In many countries there is great emphasis on trade--with con- 
sideration of tariffs, monetary re-valuations, balances of payment, 
trading blocks, and perhaps agreements as to wheat or coffee pools. 
In the picture are several avenues through which trade is a culture- 
developing or civilizing agent. 

1. Trade as cultural appraisal.--Some fundamental aspects of 
modern trade appear in the barter of pre-monetary societies, and in 
other arrangements which are not thought of as commercial ex- 
changes. 
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Simple barter involves a display of wares. Each party knows how 
much effort, sentiment, etc., he has invested in the item which he 
offers. He appraises his values relative to the satisfactions which 
he anticipates from items that he will accept in exchange. There is 
no intermediate translation of real values into monetary units for 
comparison. Barter procedure can be observed on market days in 
many Indian villages and in some cities of Mexico, Guatamala, and 
elsewhere in Middle America. A couple generations ago there was 
much of the same in "work exchanges" among farmers in parts of the 
United States. Occasionally a barter-like arrangement exists among 
church and civic groups in this country, respecting temporary use of 
facilities or services--in emergencies. 

A barter arrangement may include debt. This is more apparent 
concerning the exchange of work than of products. As to tangible 
products, each party typically has his wares at the marketplace for 
immediate delivery. But with respect to labor, a man cannot at the 
same time be working at home and at his neighbor's establishment. 
Considerable time may elapse between work at the two places. When 
elected officials offer prestigeous appointments to active campaign 
assistants, the barter conception of trade is involved--even though 
called patronage. Political "horse-trading" implies acquaintance 
with the barter idea in various aspects of American culture. 

The debt aspect of barter leads to conceptions of what is due a 
person--or what he has "coming to him." The fact that what is "due" 
may be either an asset or a liability, does not change the debt idea. 
The idea may be formalized in a "due bill," or the concept may be 
legally broadened into "due process"--as to collecting a bill or exer- 
cising other rights. Probably most adult Americans know in general 
about "due process" as indicated in the federal constitution, or in 
wider aspects of American law. 

When people use the items procured through trade, they tend to 
speculate on the circumstances which made those items available. 
Curiosity, plus additional wares of their own to offer, influence 
them to return to the marketplace. Markets thus become educational 
centers as to material aspects of the culture. 

When a market draws people from a wide area, as in international 
fairs which serve as temporary markets, the educational influence is 
extensive. Not only do traders get their imaginations stirred re- 
specting new wares, but they have direct contact with the persons 
who account for the broad range of products that appear. One can 
thus learn much by "viewing the exhibits" and talking with exhibitors. 
Many people come tolook and to talk, rather than to trade or to buy-- 
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although they probably trade ideas, which are keys to further expan- 
sion of commerce and civilization. 

2. Periods in trade and cultural development. --While the develop- 
ment of trade and related interests is continuous, an attempt at 
establishing focal points along the continuum may aid clarity. 

a. Early river-valley cultures.--Some anthropologists comment 
on the importance of a geographical terrain which is conducive to 
travel and communication, and which is also conducive to the easy 
production of food and to escape from an inhospitable climate, as 
factors in the early development of civilization. Reference is thus 
made to river-valley cultures--i.e., Tigris-Euphrates, Nile, Indus, 
Hwang Ho. Ease of communication is emphasized--including the move- 
ment or migration of people, wares and ideas. But ease of travel 
also facilitates hostile invasion and war, as an agency that stimu- 
lates some aspects of civilization and retards others. 

However, one should note several long and voluminous rivers which 
have not been particularly associated with the early development of 
civilization--Amazon, Mississippi, Missouri, Mackenzie, Congo, Niger, 
Parana, and three Siberian rivers (Ob, Yenisei, Lena). Some of these 
rivers are much longer and bigger than those typically associated with 
river-valley cultures. Thus the development of civilization apparently 
requires something other than a river. 

b. Medieval Europe.--For present considerations the medieval 
period in Europe is thought of as extending from about 500 to about 
1400 A.D.--or from the disintegration of Roman authority in the 
West, tothe rise of feudal lords and royalty that could support cru- 
sading exploits into the Holy Land and finance the expeditions of 
Columbus and his immediate successors. 

The trading know-how of the Phoenicians and the decimal system 
in notation and in record keeping, were apparently not among the 
assets which Rome transmitted to its successors in the West. 

But as feudal lords organized an economic and political system 
around the serf relationship, with agricultural and military service 
prominent among the obligations which the serf owed the lord, three 
developments appeared which were important for trade and communi- 
cations. One of these was the growth of cities, with a favorable 
atmosphere for handicrafts and the appearance of merchant or trad- 
ing guilds. The second concerned the organization of guilds from 
different cities into leagues. Perhaps the best known among early 
leagues was the Hanseatic League, anchored primarily to the free 
coastal cities of Germany--Hamburg, Bremen.and Leubeck. British 
and Dutch merchant adventurers and trading companies later devel- 
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oped strength. The third development related to regional and inter- 
national fairs, which achieved growing prominence in the cities of 
Central and Western Europe during the latter medieval period, and 
which carry on into modern times. 

c. Medieval-to-modern continuity.-- Many living Americans have 
attended regional fairs, or have visited specialized exhibits concern- 
ing livestock, automobiles, furniture, electrical equipment, or art 
productions. Probably most Americans know about some of the in- 
ternational fairs or expositions which have been held in cities of this 
country--from the Crystal Palace exposition of 1853 in New York 
City, around the nation and back to the New York World's fair of 
1964-65. And many Americans attended the Montreal Expo of 1967. 

During the late medieval period fairs apparently developed to handle 
problems of distribution, and of demonstrating the skills and crafts 
reflected in the goods available. A fair was thus a temporary "big 
market, " in some ways resembling the market day of Indian villages 
in Mexico. The major aim of a fair, to promote trade, has carried 
on from the late medieval period into the present--but the related 
aims of sight-seeing, and of visiting with people who have greatly 
varied cultural backgrounds, has become more prominent. 

The major theme of developing handicraft and technology along the 
lines implied, and of distributing or exchanging products and ideas, is 
substantially disrupted and diverted by broad-scale war and social 
turmoil. While there has perhaps always been some overlap between 
the technologies and arts of war and those of peace, cultures with 
their main productive focus on war developments are not likely to be 
leaders in the peaceful arts. Yet the great variation among present 
cultures in productivity of anykind can mean that elevation of morale 
and effort during a war emergency results in a simultaneous expan- 
sion of both military and peaceful areas--as in this country during 
and immediately following our active fighting in World War II. More - 
over, as either military struggle or industrial productivity becomes 
more inclusive, in drawing on most aspects of the culture--i.e., 
"total war," the technological overlap becomes greater. Major prob- 
lems of war under such conditions may focus on destroying property 
and personnel, as related to any type of productivity which the cul- 
ture may develop. 

3. Present world trade as a civilizing agent. --While there may be 
considerable truth in the observation that military wars are merely 
extensions of trade wars, this observation does not include the whole 
truth. Most presently strong nations have at some time gained eco- 
nomic expansion through war, but such expansion has not been the 
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sole objective of those wars--and in recent decades such expansions 
have occurred without particular association with war. 

Several expansive and unifying influences become associated with 
growth in world trade. One influence is the growing worldwide distri- 
bution of industrial and merchandising facilities that are operated 
by large private corporations which have a home base in the United 
States, Western Europe, or Japan. For such developments to prosper, 
in aprivate-profit economy, they must provide goods or services for 
which the people are willing and able to exchange something of value. 
The barter concept of the early marketplace is thus present, although 
the values may be resolved into monetary units and called "price." 

Other unifying influences relate to the need for a valuing or mone- 
tary system, which is both uniform and stable as to different times 
and to different geographical areas. Recent monetary conferences 
involving exchange rates and the price of gold, point up this relation- 
ship--as does the whole system of international banking. Another 
influence relates to contract uniformity, and suggests a common 
language in which contract relationships are stated. The English 
language seems promising in this respect, as it does in the science 
and technology on which modern industrial production and distribution 
are based. The publication in English of some scientific and techni- 
cal journals, in non-English speaking countries, is significant in the 
connection noted. 

Recent senate action on adopting the metric system of weights and 
measures for the United States, as England's action in coming toa 
decimal monetary system, are also significant. Mobility of people, 
particularly as associated with the automobile and international 
travel, seems to be moving Western Europe and the United States 
toward uniformity in highway signs. International travel may have 
been important in Sweden's recent shift from driving on the left- 
hand side of the road to driving on the right-hand side. In some re- 
spects tourism is an outgrowth of the sight-seeing aspect of the 
early marketplace and of fairs, and in some respects it creates a 
great market for goods and services. 

Association with the multi-national corporation in industry and 
finance, is the widened distribution over the world of employees who 
substantially have the cultural background of the nation in which the 
corporation has its home base. And there is some acquaintance with 
that cultural background on the part of employees in the other coun- 
tries who are initially brought to the home office for "training ses- 
sion", or who subsequently return for a "review of operations". 

4. Social implications.--Barter and trade, as discussed in fore- 
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going comments regarding civilization and culture, have several types 
of social implications. 

a. Short-range personal advantage.--One implication concerns a 
fundamental human selfishness, inherited through our biological an- 
cestors, and which appears in efforts to exploit others who are at 
some disadvantage in a particular trading situation. 

Fairness assumes that each party is equally free to accept or re- 
ject as he agrees on price, delivery and other contract relationships. 
One reason for pertinent legislation as well as the "Better Business 
Bureau" is to define good relationships and to help enforce resulting 
agreements. Hence such agencies frown on one party taking "uncon- 
scionable" advantage of the other. Such advantage may be reflected 
in boosting prices of food, housing, motor fuel, or other necessities 
during a shortage. 

Exploitation of the type indicated usually implies a short-range 
operating policy-- immediate profit through a scalping procedure, 
"then get out and leave the remains to others." This procedure re- 
flects the "harvesting" philosophy or pre-literate people, who had 
not yet learned the role of cultivation or of productive effort so as 
to game and wild life, agriculture and soil fertility, as well as cut- 
ting and burning in the lumber industry. It gradually became apparent 
that if there are to be resources for the future in the ecological 
areas mentioned, there must be a different policy of utilization. 
Hence our concern about wild-life conservation, soil fertility fora 
permanently productive agriculture, reforestation, etc. In some 
areas we now add faster than we remove, to build a reserve for 
gradual expansion of the culture--or for emergencies. 

b. Permanent productivity, and cultural growth through trade. -- 
The idea of permanent productivity applies to the entire business 
community and to international trade. Change from the primitive 
hunting stage represents movement toward cultural maturity, con- 
cerning man's relationships to his geographical environment and to 
fellowman. The investment of large sums in plant construction, 
personnel training, and market development by a multinational indus- 
try must ordinarily assume long-range operations. 

As increasing portions of the world's goods and services are pro- 
duced by corporations on a multinational basis, increasing maturity 
of long-range planning becomes more necessary. The growing impor- 
tance of stability in conditions affecting production and trade thus 
seems apparent. Earlier comments noted the role of stability in 
monetary units, in transportation and distribution systems, and in 
consumer markets. Certain other economic problems were also 
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noted. Multination-based productivity, as carried on through busi- 
ness operations, also presumes a gradual international equalization 
in living standards. And multinational planning is assumed in the 
sense that natural resources, climate, or other geographical condi- 
tions tend to make some areas of the world more suitable for par- 
ticular kinds of production than other areas are. Thus the American 
Middle West is better suited to producing corn and beef than Siberia 
is, and at present the Arab World seems better suited to producing 
oil than China is. 

Reference to cultural maturity through long-range policies in eco- 
nomic productivity and trade, suggest that international fields yet 
tobe opened up are much greater than those which have thus far been 
cultivated. The growing dependence of creative international produc- 
tivity and trade on world peace and stability should expand the role 
of trade and commerce as a force for the peace and stability inferred. 
Efforts to expand trade between the West and Iron-curtain nations, 
between the West and China, between Japan and other parts of the 
world, or between North and South America should be viewed in the 
perspective indicated. 

c. International uniformity and cultural development.--Develop- 
ing greater international uniformity in language and contract provi- 
sions; instandard of weight and measure; inmonetary units and their 
stability; inhonesty and uniformity as to packaging and labeling mer- 
chandise and as to quality control; in the aspects of employment con- 
cerned with working conditions, wages, and output per man hour--as 
related to standard of living; and in the varied relationships of gov- 
ernments to the policies and practices of respective countries re- 
garding the production and distribution of goods and services; are 
among the problem areas which face the business and trading com- 
munity. Hence they are areas of concern for the peace and the 
further development of culture. 

Reference to "quality control" may have a somewhat intangible 
implication that is particularly far-reaching. The implication relates 
to the quality of human relationships among members of the inter- 
national business and trading community as they reflect different 
parts of the world in dealing with one another, and it relates par- 
ticularly to members of this group as they deal with the mass public 
of the different areas. One of the greatest difficulties in this 
sphere of relationships pertains to man's natural selfishness--noted 
earlier concerning immaturity, as to multination productivity and 
trading. Perhaps the difficulty could be referred to as "selfishness 
control, " 
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The extent to which the multination industrial and trading com- 
munity -- as symbolized by large corporations--has earned the accu- 
sations as to ruthless exploitation which are hurled at it by political 
leaders of some countries, is not the basic consideration in the 
present connection. However basic consideration regarding the future 
must recognize present attitudes as part of the operating environ- 
ment, or as among the problems to be dealt with. 

The multination production and trading community should be ina 
position to identify specific problems within areas such as those 
suggested, and to work at solving them. Through the avenues sug- 
gested, this community can probably become the world's most potent 
force for international peace and cultural development--in both 
material and non-material areas. It is substantially through activi- 
ties of the kinds indicated, that diplomats and official representa- 
tives of nations have something to talk about--at assemblies and 
conferences. It is essentially a"grass roots" approach to the status 
and future of civilization. 

d. Creativity through standardization. --There is much confused 
talk about standardization as "flattening" human creativity, and as 
reducing life to a "monotonous sameness." The concept needs scru- 
tiny. Only a few notes can be included in this discussion. 

America expends a great deal of educational effort in trying to 
bring children to astandard use of English grammar, spelling, arith- 
metic, and other learning through "tool subjects."" The same applies 
broadly to standards of health, housing, highway travel, employment 
conditions, tax rates, civil rights, etc. Many areas of American 
life are standardized today, which were haphazard in 1900. The general 
result is a pattern which most Americans characterize as a higher 
standard of living--in both material and non-material respects. 

Thus it is possible to standardize large areas of activity, which 
relate to the common needs of most persons, and thereby save time, 
frustration, and general lost motion. Hence there is more energy 
and incentive for creative activity. The idea may seem clearer if 
viewed in worldwide perspective. People in different parts of the 
world could communicate and cooperate more effectively if they 
moved toward the simplication and use of one language, instead of 
the few score of languages and dialects that developed under the 
chance isolations of the past. The same applies to weights, mea- 
sures and value systems, previously suggested. It relates to personal 
and community health and sanitation, several aspects of travel and 
transportation, etc. It applies tosystems of government, to quality 
control respecting the production of material goods that enter into 
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world trade, and substantially applies to many types of service. 

Persons who fear that growing standardization, as through mass 
production and worldwide trade, will stymie creativity and lead to a 
life of dreary sameness, are persons with little imagination. They 
tend to restrict aspirations to the things which they do now, perhaps 
in the lackadaisical and indifferent manner which they refer to as 
manifesting personal taste or individuality, rather than to think of 
an expanded world of interests in which they could engage--if more 
of what they have been doing could be standardized so as to consume 
less time and energy. 

However, America increasingly moves inthe direction of the habits 
and practices of the past being replaced by aspirations and experi- 
mental possibilities regarding the future. One important element in 
the movement is the expanding role of standardization, and of insight 
on how to make creative use of it. The computer is somewhat illus- 
trative. Its operations and associated programing are highly stan- 
dardized; but learning to use and adapt it greatly expands man's possi- 
bilities in many directions. The same applies to worldwide trade and 
commerce, and to related possibilities for cultural growth. 

e. Educational emphasis.--Some educational implications of the 
foregoing discussion should be apparent. One such implication related 
to school programs which develop in youth an understanding of how 
trade and the market can be one of the world's most universal appli- 
cations of the concepts of freedom, equality, and due process in 
human relationships. But with the foregoing as an ever beckoning 
and perhaps a self-renewing goal, youth should also learn about and 
acquire necessary disciplines and should recognize lurking pitfalls. 

The type of education indicated should be carried further with 
regard to business men, diplomats, and persons generally who have 
extensive vocational contact with other people--especially people 
whose cultures differ substantially from their own. One important 
approach for such vocational groups is learning-by-doing, through 
effective service. 
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THE IDEAS OF HECTOR ST. JOHN de CREVECOEUR 
AND THE EARLY QUEST TO DEFINE AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 


Frederick Marshall Schultz 


Hector St. John de Crevecoeur's writings on eighteenth century 
America give the twentieth century reader a significant link with 
the thought and ideas of eighteenth century America. His ideas de- 
serve the careful consideration of all students of American civiliza- 
tion. The primary purpose of this paper is to consider the ideas 
which Crevecoeur brought to bear in his attempt to answer his own 
question in the third of the Letters From An American Farmer: 
"What, then, is the American, this new man?" An attempt will be 
undertaken briefly to analyze the intellectual roots of Crevecoeur's 
thoughts and the extent to which the events of the American revolu- 
tion, as Moses Coit Tyler! has said, injected considerable pain into 
Crevecoeur's life as he saw all he had built and loved in America 
threatened. Crevecoeur's agrarian, pastoral ideal regarding the 
nature of American character in the eighteenth century and the sig- 
nificance of the concept of the "Middle Landscape," as defined by 
Leo Marx, will be discussed in developing an accurate analysis of 
Crevecoeur's conception of the nature of American character in his 
own time. 

Throughout Letters From An American Farmer and Sketches of 
Eighteenth Century America one can find classic passages regarding 
pastoral and agrarian virtues and ideas which are associated with his 
ideal American, the American farmer. He also has praise for fishing 
settlements at Nantucket. He portrays America as an asylum for 
European poor. He proudly proclaims at one point: "I am but a feller 
of trees, a cultivator of lands, the most honorable title an American 
can have."2 In most of his earlier letters he uses ideas which convey 
an impression of America as aland of prosperity, tranquility, peace, 
and limitless opportunity for the peasants of Europe. In several of 
the later letters he portrays the lawlessness, the horrors, and the 
tensions of civil war in a once happy, prosperous and peaceful Amer- 
ica; his great disillusionment and bitterness over the plight of many 
innocent Americans during the Revolution is made very clear to the 
reader. In his descriptions of pre-revolutionary America and his 
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attempts to define the character he seems convinced that the Ameri- 
can environment works a transformation on all the people who come 
to America. He says that the American "is neither an European nor 
the descendant of an European, hence that strange mixture of blood, 
which you will find in no other country."3 He boasts that "lawyer" or 
"merchant" are the highest titles allowed in colonial America. To 
convince his English reader of his completely favorable view of colo- 
nial America he even says, "we are the most perfect society now 
existing in the world. Here man is free as he ought to be. "4 

The idea of an American is continuously being clarified by Creve- 
coeur. 

He is an American, who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives newones from the new mode 
of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and 
the new rank he holds. He becomes an American by being re- 
ceived in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater.‘ 
Crevecoeur proceeds to develop the idea of the "melting pot, " be- 
coming perhaps the first man to describe this concept: 
Here individuals of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men, where labours and posterity will one day cause great 
changes in the world. Americans are the western pilgrims 
who are carrying along with them the great mass of arts, 
sciences, vigour (sic), and industry which began long since in 
the East; they will finish the great circle. . 

The American ought therefore to love this country much 
better than that wherein either he or his forefathers were 
born. § 

Thus the American is a new man, and, as such, he must act upon 
moral and social principles different from those adhered to by Euro- 
peans of the l'ancien regime. He must assume the responsibilities 
of the free man, work diligently and industriously for his family, and 
in every respect cherish and cultivate the new soil of the new nation 
of which he is citizen. Here one can see the idea of environment as 
somehow having a regenerative effect upon’ human potential. 

In glorifying the idea of the life of the cultivator of the soil Creve- 
coeur was, however, very careful to make clear that he considered 
the "wild" frontiersmen who first cleared the American lands for 
agricultural purposes to be uncivilized and immoral types. The men 
he praised as the "true American freeholders"® were the second line 
of settlement, those settlers who came in to permanently settle on 
farms already cleared by the frontiersmen or "back country men." 
Thus one can see that Crevecoeur is not advocating a return to bar- 
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barity but a return toa "middle landscape" of cultivated, pastoral 
ideals free from the corruption and crowded conditions of European 
cities but not in a wild state of uncontrolled nature. 

Three major ideas must be incorporated into the thoughts, actions 
and value system of any immigrant who wishes to achieve successful 
settlement on the American middle landscape. These three ideas 
were "sobriety," "honesty," and "industry."? By his use of these 
terms Crevecoeur wished to make clear toany prospective emigrants 
to America that although America was a land of promise they must 
expect to have to work diligently and relentlessly to achieve a start 
in this brave new world. One can see his pastoral ideology taking 
clearer form now. He illustrates what he means by his accounts of 
the industry and thrift of the German settlers inthe colony of Penn- 
sylvania. His account of the life history of "Andrew, the Hebridean" 
is described to tell prospective European settlers precisely the vir- 
tues required by the pastoral ideology as well as the rich rewards and 
satisfactions that an enterprising, faithful, and industrious settler 
like Andrew can achieve in America in the form of land of his own 
and independence. 

"Skill," "probity, " and "perseverance"!0 are three ideas which 
Crevecoeur thought exemplary of the activities and sacrifices of the 
settlers of Nantucket who had developed a community which Creve- 
coeur studied carefully and praised for its "vigorous industry, " its 
"native industry and perseverance." 

Vernon Louis Parrington, in Main Currents in American Thought, 
asserts that Crevecoeur's Letters From an American Farmer and 
his Sketches of Eighteenth Century America provide us with invalu- 
able analyses of American frontier life in the eighteenth century. 
He points out that Crevecoeur's appraisal of the nature of the emerg- 
ing American national character was far more sympathetic than the 
appraisals made by Madam Knight and Colonel William Byrd. As to 
Crevecoeur's appraisal of the nature of the emerging American 
national character was far more sympathetic than the appraisals 
made by Madam Knight and Colonel William Byrd. As to Crevecoeur's 
Experiential credentials to qualify him to discuss the ideas and values 
which were shaping this emerging American national character, 
Parrington states: 

Perhaps no other man before the Revolution was so intimately 
acquainted with the French and English colonies as a whole, 
with their near background of frontier and the great wilder- 
ness beyond, as this French American; and it was from long 
and intimate contact with the realities of colonial life that 
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he wrote those comments that preserved his name to the 
_ present. 11 

Pgrrington's assertion that Crevecoeur embraced the basic ideas 
of the eighteenth century French physiocrats in his "warm humani- 
tarianism as well as in his agrarian bias" seems fully warranted from 
Crevecoeur's frequent allusions to the nobility of hard labor in the 
agrarian arts. It should be pointed out, however, that he also viewed 
as equally worthwhile and successful the fishing economy of Nantucket 
and Martha's Vineyard. 

Parrington also clearly points out that Crevecoeur "convinced him- 
self that economic relaxation was the creative force in determining 
American institutions. "12 Presumably by "economic relaxation" 
Parrington is referring to economic opportunities for settlers to 
settle land and to work hard in freedom. Parrington also adds weight 
to the claim that Crevecoeur did not discover what he considered to 
be the representative American in the older established cities of the 
American eastern seaboard or the extreme wilderness fringes of the 
western frontier but in the "broad stretches of clearings, the vigor- 
ous 'middle' settlements, where agriculture was engaged in with 
persevering sobriety. "13 Here we see a parallel between two major 
interpretations of the ideas of Crevecoeur regarding his conception 
of that environment and that type of man most representative of 
eighteenth century American character. One can see this in Parring- 
ton's reference to Crevecoeur's preference for the "middle settle- 
ments" and the reference of Leo Marx to the "middle landscape" in 
The Machine In The Garden.!4 In support of his claim that Crevecoeur 
viewed "Andrew the Hebridean" as characteristic of an economic, 
physiocratic prototype of the typical American character Parrington 
cites Crevecoeur's emphasis on Andrew's stout agrarian, trusting, 
and humanitarian characteristics. 

Hector St. John de Crevecoeur was an embodiment of the 

generous spirit of French revolutionary thought, aman whom 

Jefferson would have liked for a neighbor, 15 
Both Parrington and Marx agree that Crevecoeur's writings provide 
an invaluable contribution to an understanding of the thoughts and 
ways of life which typified an earlier, pastoral, agrarian American 
character as contrasted with the urban, industrial, technological 
values and ideas which have influenced American national character 
in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Throughout Crevecoeur's writings the landscape descriptions and 
portrayals of rural settlers onrecently cleared lands are highly sig- 
nificant. As Leo Marx says: 
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the land is significant not only for the material and 

political benefits it confers; at bottom it determines every- 

thing about the new kind of man being formed in the New 

World, 16 
Marx seems to present an interesting and plausible analogy between 
Crevecoeur's ideas of the power of environment to influence human 
character and Locke's idea of the mind as a tabula rasa (blank tablet) 
on which environmental impressions are printed. Marx asserts 
regarding Crevecoeur: 

Skeptical of abstract ideas, he is a kind of homespun Lockian 

who thinks of the land, or rather the landscape, as an object 

that penetrates the mind, filling it with irresistible pictures 

of human possibilities, 17 

Crevecoeur's ideas regarding the ideal pastoral life of the Ameri- 
can farmer are clearly related to his hostility to the wild frontier 
"back country" people on the fringes of the frontier and his equal 
hostility to the corrupt, disease-ridden, crowded cities of the Euro- 
pean l'ancien regime. Yet, paradoxically, Crevecoeur did not hate 
the cities in America; he admired the American cities of the eigh- 
teenth century as can be witnessed by hishigh and sincere praises for 
the people and the city of New York. One therefore cannot say that 
there was any strict dichotomy in Crevecoeur's thoughts between 
rural and urban environments. Rather, one may see Crevecoeur as 
considering the American cities of his time to have been tempered by 
the new American environment and agrarian frontier influences. His 
ideas regarding what is representative and desirable about the Ameri- 
can landscape derive partly from the predominance of "middle land- 
scape" agrarian settlements in an America in which nine out of ten 
men were farmers and partly out of the fact that he did not seem to 
see the coming industrial revolution and its inherent threats to an 
agrarian social arder as Jefferson was to see and fear these threats. 
Instead of engaging in allusions contrasting town and country Cre- 

vecoeur was more interested in exploring differences between Euro- 
pean and Americanculture. According to his agrarian and physiocratic 
philosophy of life the American farm lands could enable poor former 
Europeans to achieve maximum self-fulfillment as human beings in 
an atmosphere of maximum personal freedom. Although Crevecoeur 
described in detail the life and customs of American Indians and 
beautiful landscapes on the Niagara frontier, in Pennsylvania and in 
New York, he was not attempting to portray the American Indian as 
a "Noble Savage." It should be said, however, that in some parts of 
his travel accounts in his Eighteenth Century Travels In Pennsylvania 
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And New York!8 as well as incertain of his Letters From An Ameri- 
can Farmer he praises Indiana customs and laws and considers their 
state of civilisation to be nobler, more peaceful, humanitarian and 
civilized by far than that of the "back country" frontiersmen!? who 
inhabited the wilderness areas of the frontier and who often cleared 
farms before the second wave of immigrants came into an area to 
settle permanently. However, to this writer it did seem at times 
in his later years that Crevecoeur was attempting to build an image 
of the "Noble Savage." He also shows the barbarity and cruelty of 
the Indians enlisted in support of the British against the American 
settlements in frontier areas as he describes these conflicts in 
Sketches of Eighteenth Century America. 20 

Crevecoeur does not recognize any necessary logical relationship 
between large scale manufacturing concerns and social change; his 
ideology was not as advanced as Jefferson's in this respect. He 
thought that North America would eventually be settled by cultiva- 
tors of the earth such as himself. 

In discussing the mixture of non-Anglo Saxon European settlers 
with those settlers of British descent which Crevecoeur describes in 
his Letters From An Farmer, Merle Curti gives Crevecoeur credit 
for having clearly pointed out the reasons for such a development. 
Curti's interpretation of Crevecoeur's environmentalism seems to 
be in harmony with the interpretations Leo Marx and Vernon L. Par- 
rington have made of this particular phenomenon. 21 In following his 
environmentalist interpretation Crevecoeur was adopting a position 
like that of the eighteenth century French Philosoph Condorcet who 
made claims that the environmental conditions of life had decisive 
influence onhuman development.22 However, to ascribe Crevecoeur's 
environmentalism, as it is exhibited in his writings, to philosophs 
such as Condorcet or Helvetius may not be logically warrantable. On 
the same grounds one could accept the plausibility of Parrington's 
claim that Crevecoeur's ideology was influenced by the physiocrats 
because of his emphasis upon humanitarianism and the sturdy pas- 
toral virtues of the honest farmer's life. It may even be the case 
that Crevecoeur's ideas were influenced by both French Philosoph 
environmentalism and physiocracy because one could be a physiocrat 
and also an environmentalist as the two views may be held without 
any necessary logical inconsistency. 

One last concern which should be expressed briefly regarding Cre- 
vecoeur's thought and ideas is that at certain points in his lengthy 
Voyage dans l'haupte Pennsylvanie et dans la Etat du New York (the 
volume Percy Adams calls in his translation of it Eighteenth Century 
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Travels in Pennsylvania and New York), there is much more interest 
in the lone explorer in the wilderness and the possible satisfaction 
which might be drawn from life alone in the woods as long as one does 
not stoop to what Crevecoeur considered the debauchery and immor- 
ality of the wild "back country" frontiersmen. This seems to be a 
move by Crevecoeur away from his earlier conception of the ideal 
American as an agrarian person in a middle landscape. He saw the 
woods in this later volume with more sympathy, as a place where a 
man could find peace and communion with nature. These ideas may 
have been engendered after his bitter disillusionment during the 
American Revolution and forced departure from American soil. In 
any case, Adams does think that the "Voyage" is "unique and valu- 
able." There are more allusions to "Noble Savage" images in Creve- 
coeur's accounts of his travels among the Indians of Northern Penn- 
sylvania and New York such as in his long account of the Indian coun- 
cil at Onondaga and his conversation with the wise old Indian Agoueh- 
ghon, 23 

However, nothing Crevecoeur said in the three volume Voyage dans 
l'haupte Pennsylvanie et dans la Etat du New York contradicts his 
ideas regarding the transforming power of the American environment 
or the virtues he believed to be contained in the pastoral ideal as he 
portrayed it and as it has been discussed in this paper. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John T. Zepper - Leon Brownlee - Michael V. 
Belok - Joseph S. Roucek 


Susan Jacoby, INSIDE SOVIET SCHOOLS (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1974). $8.95, 


Susan Jacoby, freelance journalist and wife of a Washington POST 
correspondent assigned to Moscow, recordsher impressions of Soviet 
education over a period of two years (1969-71). This book can be 
readily read by both laymen and teachers because its style incorpo- 
rates many personal experiences in the Soviet Union into the text. 
Mrs. Jacoby details the difficulties of gaining access to Soviet 
schools for observation purposes with which I must personally concur 
because of my recent difficulties returning to the Soviet schools 
after observations in 1972. By being able to speak Russian and hav- 
ing reported on American education for the POST, Susan Jacoby was 
qualified to draw subjective inferences from her observations in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Pskov, Riga, Tallinn, and Tbilisi schools. Her 
regret, and still unexplored areas pedagogically, was that she was 
unable to visit any rural schools, especially in Siberia, the Far East, 
and Central Asia. To my knowledge none of us interested in Soviet 
education has been able to do much systematic observation in any of 
these areas. 

Typical journalistic descriptions and observations of Soviet family 
life, pre-school education, Soviet elementary education (grades 1-3), 
secondary education (4-8 and 9-10), vocationalism, and the role of 
the school and family in the U.S.S.R. comprise chapters 2-6. Unique 
portions of this presentation deal with the new (1970) curricular 
reforms and altered methodology in the classrooms as well as an 
attempt to relate equality of educational opportunity to socio- 
economic differences, urban vs. rural, nationalities (ethnic minori- 
ties),- and male vs. female education. It is in this latter chapter 
that I believe Jacoby's work provides provocative insights which need 
‘to be checked by intensive scholarship. Even though governmental 
documents declare that there are no rural-urban difference, Soviet 
pedagogical journals and 1970 census statistics say otherwise. 

This book is at its best when using direct observations of Moscow 
School 711 and 607, one using basically rote instruction developed 
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during the Stalinist period and the other a good example of an attempt 
to implement the new reforms. I was personally disappointed that 
only two schools in Moscow were-the primary source for descriptions 
after almost two years of observation. However, my own observa- 
tions in Soviet schools would verify her examples of the vast differ- 
ences among the Soviet general polytechnical 10-year schools in addi- 
tion to the variety of interactions (Flanders Interaction Analysis) 
among students and teachers in five different schools which Irecorded 
in 1972. Mrs. Jacoby noted the slow implementation of the new re- 
forms which did not seem much further advanced during my 1972 ob- 
servations in Moscow, Novosibirsk, and Leningrad. I attempted to 
find several fakul'tativ (elective) classes, mentioned on p. 111 by 
Susan Jacoby, but even though several teachers and principals were 
aware of the concept, none was able to direct me to aclass in opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Frazier in his review (Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1975) be- 
lieved that Mrs. Jacoby was better informed about the pedagogical 
literature than I do. It seems to me that she relied too heavily on 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Izvestia and Pravda based upon the fact that 
literary intellectual and governmental views are too often "out-of- 
tune" with the general public and public school educators. Her use of 
Bronfenbrenner, Chauncey, and Hechinger demonstrate only a mini- 
mal awareness of the American studies on Soviet education. The 
pictures painted in Inside Soviet Schools are too broad, utilize "many" 
and "most" Soviet educators too often with no verifying evidence, and 
present too many subjective "insights" based upon a limited sample 
for the objective scholar; as I wrote in my review of four books on 
Soviet education in Journal of Thought (April, 1974), pictures provide 
a sensory "feel" for education--none appear in this book. 

The statements relating to Susan's parochial education to the prac- 
tice with Soviet schools would be better related to Essentialist 
schools because of the Stalinist conservative tradition. My own ob- 
servations, when placed into a proper age perspective and length of 
school year for valid comparison, force me to dispute, "American 
schools simply do not spend as much time on reading, writing, and 
spelling as Soviet schools do in the first three grades," p. 213. 

Although disapproving of Soviet results, the book concludes that 
Americans should lobby for controlled experimentation to precede 
curricular reform (previously mentioned by William Benton, 1966 and 
J.T. Zepper, 1966), adopt the Soviet concern for art and aesthetics, 
and consider the Soviet example in preschool day care, the involve- 
ment of younger students with older schoolmates and adults, and 
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shefstvo--the responsibility of older students for younger children. 
Finally, the author admits her value system was probably the prism 
through which she viewed Soviet society and its educational system. 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 


Ralph Wood Jones,SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: 1840-1961(Austin: 
Jenkins Publishing Company, San Felipe Press, 1973), 373 pages. 
$10.00. 


If one grants the premise that institutions have historical identity 
and that present and future outlooks are based upon that historical 
legacy, then it seems we have the essential reason for the writing of 
this book. A summary of Dr. Jones' purposes in writing this docu- 
ment would be to provide Texas Methodism with a better understand- 
ing of its educational evolution and development, and to "give the 
university's constituency, its faculty, board, administration, and 
student body amore sympathetic appreciation of the school's current 
position because of the knowledge of its past experiences, its hopes, 
its achievements, and its failures." This book is the story of an 
institution's search for identity and growth toward maturity. 

The author has given an excellent, thorough, and interesting account 
of the history of Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, tracing 
its development from its four root colleges to the present adminis- 
tration. These four root colleges, Rutersville College near La Grange, 
Wesleyan College in San Augustine, McKinsie College near Clarksville, 
and Soule University in Chappell Hill, were all spiritual, if not legal, 
predecessors of Southwestern University. The first part of the book 
discusses these four root colleges and covers the approximate period 
1840 to 1873. The second section deals with the founding of South- 
western and development of the idea of Southwestern as the central 
University of all Texas Methodism, 1873-1911. A third section, 1911- 
1935, treats the institution's struggle for survival and search for 
purpose and identity after losing its guiding ideal of becoming a major 
university. A fourth section traces the revival years 1935-1961. The 
last part of the book entitled "Footnote and Prologue The Sixties" 
describes the present administration. 

Prior toand during the period of the root colleges itinerant Metho- 
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dist ministers were in Texas territory. They seemed to possess the 
spiritual ego and dedication to duty of the New England Puritain and 
the stamina, fortitude, and perseverance of the western pioneers. 
The presidents of the root colleges seem to be of this same breed. 
They persevered in the struggle for existence, often lost, and some- 
times fought among themselves. They kept alive the idea of higher 
education on the primitive frontier. Higher education in Texas 
probably owes a debt of gratitude to these men of the Methodist 
church who brought religion and education to the colonists of Texas, 
even before the colonists themselves were too firmly established. 

During the second period, 1873 to 1911, legal and spiritual conti- 
nuity was maintained between the root colleges and Southwestern 
(founded as the Texas University, 1873) when Francis Ashbury Mood, 
President of Soule University (last of the root colleges) was selected 
President of Southwestern at Georgetown. Indeed, Mood was instru- 
mental in the founding of Southwestern, for only a man with the per- 
suasive, organizational, and administrative genius of Mood could have 
mastered the seemingly insurmountable difficulties associated with 
the founding. It is important to note that contained in the Charter 
was the Mood vision of Southwestern's becoming the "central univer- 
sity of all Texas Methodism." Mood built up an esprit de corps in his 
faculty that carried through two other administrations to that of 
Robert Stewart Hyer. Hyer, as a young teacher in his twenties, had 
been hired by Mood and later served as President of Southwestern 
from 1891 to 1911. Hyer did his best to fulfill the Mood vision con- 
tained in the charter to make Southwestern a university. Hyer was 
a layman and ascholar and scholarship took on major emphasis during 
his tenure of office. Indeed, three of the first five Rhodes Scholars 
from Texas were selected from Southwestern. Finally, because of 
its inability to accept scientific determinism as a major part of its 
philosophic outlook along with the influence of political and geographic 
factors, Southwestern was prevented from becoming an institution 
of university proportions. 

Of interest to those in teacher education, during this period in 
1903, Southwestern sponsored its first Summer Normal, which ran 
concurrently with the regular summer school, Southwestern teachers 
had participated inSummer Normals and Chataugua Assemblies much 
earlier, but this was the first time that Southwestern has sponsored 
a Summer Normal. 

Hyer, having lost his bid to move Southwestern to Dallas (local 
sentiment won out over regent wishes) resigned in 1911 to become 
President of Southern Methodist University (established as Texas 
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Wesleyan). According to Dr. Jones, the Third historical period, 1911 
to 1935, was one of considerable confusion and frustration. It opened 
with the institution trying to find a new image to replace the one it 
has lost. It must have been painful indeed for an institution which 
had once matched the academic excellence of any denominational school 
in the South to compete with other institutions for identity, and 
later, sheer survival. The latter part of this period, coming as it 
did inthe aftermath of World War I and the depression, saw the Uni- 
versity's problems magnified. Funds were difficult to raise, there 
were renewed attempts to move the University, and it had scholastic 
problems. 

Just at the point when it seemed that Southwestern might have to 
close its doors, it received asubstantial grant and the revival period 
began. It was greatly stimulated during the period when the far- 
sighted President, John Nelson Score, prepared and programmed 
Southwestern, in advance of actual guidelines, to participate in 
training military personnel during World War II. Over a period of 
several years, Southwestern regained much of its former status, and 
was exceeded inendowment by only two other denominational institu- 
tions in Texas. Under the present and able leadership of Dr. Durwood 
Fleming, it seems that the institution is financially, academically, 
and administratively sound. 

Many of the problems that Southwestern faced were external to 
the university. Many of the difficulties sprang from division within 
the church itself. Until recently, there was the constant threat of 
lack of finances, internal struggles within the church, and the per- 
petual threat of being moved. 

Dr. Jones' book is more than a mere chronology of events. The 
reviewer found most interesting the accounts of interaction between 
students, faculty, and administration during each period, and the 
discussion of events leading to changes in the purposes of college, 
curriculum, and student life. There is much in the book of intellec- 
tual and cultural interest, as Dr. Jones attempts to relate South- 
western's responses to changing cultural perspectives of the nation 
and the world. His successful writing of history makes this book 
interesting reading and this reviewer can recommend it to both edu- 
cators and laymen. 


Leon Brownlee 
Memphis State University 
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William W. Brickman, RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
(Norwood, Pa.: Norwood Editions, 1973), 254 pages. $13.50. 


Professor Brickman has provided the student of educational history 
with an indispensable aid. Whether it be the beginning student, gradu- 
ate students, or professors of education, thishandbook of historical 
practice and method has something for each of them. To the best of 
my knowledge there is no comparable work on educational method and 
historiography. Although this work bears the title RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, it is in actuality a reprint of Professor 
Brickman's earlier work, GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY. But, as Professor Brickman indicates in a preface to this 
edition, it has been augmented with two additional articles of his 
that discuss recent educational historiography. Historians of educa- 
tion can only welcome the reprinting of this work. 

Some of the topics covered by Professor Brickman are "The Re- 
search Study in Educational History," "The Preliminary Search for 
Information," "The Search for Source Materials," "Aids in Writing 
History," "Applying the Historical Method of Research in History," 
etc. Each chapter has an extended bibliography and in most cases 
the items are annotated. The result is a goldmine of information 
for the researcher. Brickman is a master historian of education and 
his sure grasp of his subject is evidenced on each page of this book. 
He makes the »2ading of his manual a pleasure as he turns what could 
very well be a dry subject into a fascinating one. The reviewer has 
read this work many times and he was amazed in his latest re-reading 
to discover how much more meaningful the work was to him after so 
many years of experience in educational history. 

Professor Brickman and his publisher are to be commended for 
making this book available once more to the students of education 
and history. It is a valuable book and is highly recommended. No 
educational researcher should be without it. 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State.University 
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Obert G. Wesson, THE RUSSIAN DILEMMA: A POLITICAL AND GEO- 
POLITICAL VIEW (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1974), x, 228 pages. $12.50. 


This work certainly has an attractive and enticing title. Unfortu- 
nately, the "delivery" is more or less disappointing. 

Wesson has endeavored to give us an analysis of Russia's Eurasian 
heritage in history and in geopolitics. The author suggests that 
their geographical situation has led the Russian people to build a vast 
empire around the small beginnings of a duchy. But the ruling auto- 
cracy, managing that empire, has been influenced time and time 
again over the centuries by reason of each minority group of annexed 
races and religions, and also by the inescapable need of Russia to 
benefit from Western ideas and to participate in the Western power 
system. 

Wesson, furthermore, propounds that the Leninist revolution, 
which had set out to cure Russian ambivalence between the older 
Oriental and Imperial style and the Western concept of enlightened 
democratic nationhood, did actually increase the gap between politi- 
cal pretenses and reality. 

In some respects, Wesson's work popularizes the ideas already well 
known to the specialists in Russia's and Soviet Russia's history. But 
his attempt toreinterpret geopolitics from the conventional approach 
(pp. vii-viii) is unconvincing if not clumsy. This probably is due to 
the fact that he is not fully, or even partially, cognizant with the 
numerous other studies of the geopolitics of Russian expansionism, 
starting, for instance, with Robert J. Kerner's classic THE URGE TO 
THE SEA (University of California Press, 1944), and continuing un- 
interruptedly with numerous articles published in the UKRAINIAN 
QUARTERLY and other periodicals; this weakness of his inability to 
master that mass of literature is also apparent in his "Notes" (pp. 
201-211) which hides its weaknesses by presenting some scattered 
references in Russian and also to some unimportant works in English 
--to the exclusion of several studies focused directly on the concept 
and operation of Russia's and Soviet Russia's geopolitics. 

All in all, while the study will be found, possibly, interesting by 
those not too well informed about the subject. The publication repre- 
sents a weak try for something different and on the subject which 
has been explored by several other writers. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 
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